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General stripped of star over flirty texts 


*The conversations ranged from friendly conversation 
to flirtatious at times, and included sexual innuendo, f 

Army inspector general’s report on Maj. Gen. Joseph Harrington 


By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — The former com¬ 
mander of U.S. Army Africa has been 
forced to retire for a flirtatious texting re¬ 
lationship with an enlisted man’s wife and 
will lose a star in the bargain. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Harrington will re¬ 
tire as a one-star, the last rank at which he 
served satisfactorily, according to a story 
in USA Today. 

Harrington’s demotion came after an in¬ 


spector general investigation found that his 
exchanging more than 1,000 wide-ranging 
messages with the woman over several 
months — in which he called her a “hottie,” 
said he’d like to be in a tent with her and 


variously discussed the virtues of make¬ 
up sex, ice cream and religion — were not 
criminal. 

Yet they “were not good examples of 
virtue and honor, negatively impacted the 


command climate and readiness of the 
(Vicenza Military Community), were dis¬ 
solute and immoral, and not an example 
of the exemplary conduct expected of an 
Army senior leader,” the newspaper quot¬ 
ed the report as saying. 

“The conversations ranged from friend¬ 
ly conversation to flirtatious at times, and 
included sexual innuendo,” the report 
stated. 

A reprimand followed. 

SEE FLIRTY ON PAGE 3 



Just a drill 

South Korea joins Thailand, US in annual 
Cobra Gold military exercise» page 3 

South Korea amphibious assault vehicles fire smoke screen during the Cobra 
Gold joint military exercise in Chonburi province, eastern Thailand, on Saturday. 




Emails detail 
how military 
grappled with 
Hawaii alarm 

By Dan Lamothe 

The Washington Post 

The Hawaii government’s er¬ 
roneous warning of an imminent 
ballistic missile attack caused 
confusion at U.S. military facili¬ 
ties, frustrating senior U.S. mili¬ 
tary officers and causing them 
to question procedures for com¬ 
municating with state officials, 
according to emails obtained by 
The Washington Post. 

The emails were sent in suc¬ 
cession after thousands of people 
received a text message warning 
Jan. 13 that prompted hysteria in 
parts of Hawaii. The U.S. mili¬ 
tary had no role in sending the 
mistaken message but nonethe¬ 
less had to deal with the fallout. 

“Apparently, they were getting 
ready to do a drill when the ‘drill’ 
part was lost in translation,” 
Adm. Harry Harris, the chief of 
U.S. Pacific Command, wrote to 
Gen. Joseph Dunford Jr., chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
an hour after the message was 
sent. “Totally uncoordinated with 
us, of course.” 

The emails were obtained Fri¬ 
day night through the Freedom 
of Information Act. They detail 
efforts by the U.S. military to ad¬ 
dress what happened, to gather in¬ 
formation internally and to answer 
questions to better handle crises 
SEE ALARM ON PAGE 5 
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Iraqi victories remain 
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troop presence 
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Marines to use 
quadcopters 
on battlefield 

By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

Eight hundred quadcopter drones will soon hover 
over Marine Corps infantry squads, giving them 
new high-tech tools to survey the battlefield. 

Lt. Gen. Robert Walsh, who leads Marine Corps 
Combat Development Command, spoke about the 
new equipment at an event run by the Association of 
Unmanned Vehicle Systems in Maryland on Feb. 6. 

“We need new unmanned systems, fast,” he said, 
according to the association’s website. 

The remote-controlled drones will be fielded at a 
rate of 200 per month with priority given to deploy¬ 
ing units, according to the Defense One news site. 

The Marines are going back to their early days 
of being a highly experimental command, Walsh 
told the drone experts. In May, for example, the ser¬ 
vice brought more than 100 unmanned systems to 
a beach at Camp Pendleton, Calif., to explore new 
ways of getting ashore. The arsenal included quad- 
copters, ground robots and maritime systems, ac¬ 
cording to the association’s website. Some were for 
reconnaissance and others were armed. 

“The first 20 minutes of what we were seeing was 
all unmanned,” Walsh said. “When we started with 
the project, I never would have dreamed any of that, 
at all. ... This is happening so fast; it’s changing our 
ideas.” 

The Marines already fly a small, hand-launched, 
fixed-wing surveillance drone called the RQ-12 
Wasp III. 

Marines have never had quadcopters, even at the 
company level, but now there will be one for every 
squad, Walsh said. 

To make sure the Marines flying and maintaining 
the drones don’t get diverted from other tasks, the 
service is looking at adding technology leaders to 
squads to work with the systems, he said, according 
to National Defense magazine. 

Last year, Marine Corps Commandant Gen. Rob¬ 
ert Neller said he didn’t see machines replacing 



Tojyea IWATALLY/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


Lance CpI. James R. Fiers Jr. launches a drone 
during live-fire training at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

front-line Marines anytime soon. 

“I don’t see there’s going to be a battle of the ro¬ 
bots in the near future ... maybe one day,” he said. 

However, he said any new technology that can 
make Marines more lethal is helpful. 

“We need some of these capabilities, and we need 
them now, not 10 years from now,” he said of the de¬ 
vices the service has been testing. 

The Marines may be figuring out how to deploy 
“techno-human” squads, where each unit consists 
of networked machines, Arizona State engineering 
professor Braden Allenby said in an email Friday. 

That could soon include a variety of robots, both 
large and small, working alongside warriors, he 
said. 

Artificial intelligence will also be a factor, analyz¬ 
ing threats and opportunities on the battlefield, Al¬ 
lenby said. 

“What you end up with is a flexible mixed force 
that, ideally, is drawing on the different but inte¬ 
grated capabilities of both warriors and machines,” 
he said. 

America’s adversaries are trying to do the same 
thing, Allenby warned. 

“The Chinese and the Russians in particular are 
both better at some forms of asymmetric warfare 
than we are ... and less concerned about certain 
ethical aspects of technology,” he said. 

Americans may be concerned about robots with 
artificial intelligence that might kill the enemy 
without human intervention, Allenby said. 

“The Russians are already trying to deploy such 
systems,” he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


Navy maps wreckage 
of C-2A Greyhound that 
crashed in Philippine Sea 


By Tyler Hlavac 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The Navy has mapped 
the undersea wreckage of a cargo 
plane that crashed into the Phil¬ 
ippine Sea in November, killing 
three sailors. 

Personnel aboard the research 
ship RV Petrel surveyed the 
wreck of the C-2A Greyhound 
on Feb. 3-5 and determined that 
its cockpit and fuselage are rest¬ 
ing in two sections on the ocean 
floor, the Navy said in a statement 
Friday. 

The aircraft’s flight recorder 
appears to be intact, and plan¬ 
ning for a salvage mission contin¬ 
ues, the statement said. 

Deepwater salvage experts 
found the aircraft Dec. 29 by 
tracking its emergency beacon 
18,500 feet below the surface. A 
recovery operation would be the 
deepest ever attempted. 

“Despite very challenging con¬ 
ditions, every effort will be made 
to recover the aircraft and our 
fallen sailors,” the Navy state¬ 
ment said. 

The Greyhound was carrying 
11 passengers and cargo from Ma¬ 
rine Corps Air Station Iwakuni to 
the aircraft carrier USS Ronald 
Reagan when it crashed on Nov. 
22. It was assigned to Carrier Air 
Wing 5, the aviation component of 
the carrier’s strike group. 

Shortly after the crash, eight 
people were rescued by Navy 
Helicopter Sea Combat Squadron 
12. U.S. and Japanese ships and 
aircraft spent two days search¬ 
ing for the three missing sailors 


Despite very 
challenging 
conditions, every 
effort will be made 
to recover the 
aircraft and our 
fallen sailors. * 

U.S. Navy statement 


— Lt. Steven Combs, Seaman 
Matthew Chialastri and Seaman 
Apprentice Bryan Grosso — over 
an area of nearly 1,000 square 
nautical miles. 

The Navy has yet to announce 
the official cause of the crash. It 
appears the Greyhound suffered 
a rare double engine failure, two 
Navy officials previously told 
Stars and Stripes on condition of 
anonymity because they were not 
authorized to discuss an ongoing 
investigation. They said it was 
unclear what would have caused 
both engines to fail. 

The crash capped off a deadly 
year for the Navy’s Japan-based 
7th Fleet that included a series of 
high-profile accidents and mis¬ 
haps. In January, the USS An- 
tietam ran aground and spilled 
roughly 1,100 gallons of hydraulic 
fluid into Tokyo Bay; in June, a 
collision between the USS Fitzger¬ 
ald and a merchant ship killed 
seven sailors; and in August, the 
USS John S. McCain ran into an 
oil tanker, killing 10 more. 
hlavac.tyler@stripes.com 
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Several Calif. Marines guilty of sex crimes 


By Carl Prine 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

SAN DIEGO — Several Camp 
Pendleton-based Marines have 
been found guilty in recent weeks 
of crimes including rape and 
child pornography, with other 
similar cases still pending in the 
military criminal justice system, 
records show. 

The cases are coming to light 
after a series of Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act requests filed by 
the San Diego Union-Tribune 
over the past four months. Docu¬ 
ments released by the Marines 
revealed that some of the most 
serious cases were tied to senior 
leaders like former Chief War¬ 
rant Officer E. DeLeon Jr. 

At a Camp Pendleton court- 
martial last month, a military 
judge convicted DeLeon of pos¬ 


sessing and distributing child 
pornography. The judge sen¬ 
tenced him to seven years behind 
bars, but a pretrial agreement 
capped his imprisonment at five 
years. 

Highly redacted records trace 
DeLeon’s crimes to Nov. 26, 2016, 
at Camp Pendleton, when he dis¬ 
tributed a digital image of a child 
engaging in sex. Three days ear¬ 
lier, he had communicated to an 
unidentified person his desire to 
molest “a little girl,” an act he 
thought “sounds amazing,” ac¬ 
cording to his records. 

Camp Pendleton Lance Cpl. 
M.F. Currington was found guilty 
of abusing anabolic steroids and 
sexually abusing a child. He was 
sentenced to three years in prison. 
Currington’s charges stemmed 
from a late 2016 investigation into 


steroid and drug paraphernalia 
possession, according to records. 

Another Camp Pendleton Ma¬ 
rine, Lance Cpl. B.J. Morton, 
also was convicted last month of 
possessing and distributing child 
pornography. He was demoted to 
private and given a bad-conduct 
discharge. 

He was jailed Aug. 14 after in¬ 
vestigators accused him of pos¬ 
sessing three videos and other 
sexually explicit images of chil¬ 
dren, according to his records. 

Several cases involve Marines 
accused of sneaking into other 
servicemember’s rooms to as¬ 
sault or grope them. 

Lance Cpl. J.P. Hill was con¬ 
victed last month of sexual assault 
causing harm, abusive sexual 
contact and making an indecent 
recording. He crept into the room 


of a fellow Marine at night to as¬ 
sault her and photographed her 
when she was naked, according 
to records. 

He was sentenced to two years 
in prison, demoted to private and 
given a dishonorable discharge. 

L.M. Schmidt, a Marine as¬ 
signed to Yuma, Ariz., was 
charged Aug. 17 with entering an 
unnamed servicemember’s bar¬ 
racks to touch the person’s hips 
to gratify his sexual desires, ac¬ 
cording to the court records. 

Another Yuma Marine, Sgt. 
C.S. Panatta, is accused of raping 
a child under 12 there in 2016. 

Commanders also filed two 
charges tied to alleged lewd in¬ 
cidents involving another child 
under 16 around the same time. 

He faces a third set of charges 
linked to child abuse that alleg¬ 


edly occurred in 2014 and 2015 at 
Marine Corps Air Ground Com¬ 
bat Center, Twentynine Palms, 
Caif. 

He’s accused of beating a child 
with a fly swatter, punching a 
child’s face, slamming a child in 
the head with a door and attempt¬ 
ing to suffocate a child with a pil¬ 
low, according to records released 
to the Union-Tribune. 

Panatta has been in pretrial 
confinement for a year. 

Another Marine assigned to an 
aviation unit, P. Wiredu, of Mira¬ 
mar’s Marine Wing Headquarters 
Squadron 3, was charged in 2015 
with committing three 2013 rapes 
in or near San Diego, according 
to heavily redacted records re¬ 
leased to the Union-Tribune. 

Marine officials declined to 
comment. 



U.S. Marines join in the Cobra Gold joint military exercise Saturday on Hat Yao beach in Chonburi 
province, eastern Thailand. Approximately 11,000 military personnel from 29 countries are taking part. 


S. Korean troops join Cobra Gold 
for amphibious vehicle landing drill 


By Tassanee Vejpongsa 
Associated Press 

SATTAHIP, Thailand — Troops from South 
Korea joined their Thai and U.S. counterparts on 
Saturday in an amphibious vehicle landing drill as 
part of Southeast Asia’s largest multinational mili¬ 
tary exercise. 

The 300 soldiers from South Korea who joined 
2,000 U.S. Marines and Thai soldiers in eastern 
Thailand marked the highest numbers participat¬ 
ing from the East Asian country since it joined the 
Cobra Gold exercise in 2010, and comes at a time 
when tensions are particularly high on the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Tensions in the Koreas primarily involve con¬ 
cerns over North Korea’s nuclear capability, which 
has led to saber-rattling declarations in Washington 
and Pyongyang. 

“Our friends in the Republic of Korea, South Ko¬ 
reans, we stand by them. We work with them,” said 
Gen. Robert Neller, commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. “We are allies. We continue to coordinate 


and keep pressure on. Hopefully, through diplomat¬ 
ic means we would be able to come to some success¬ 
ful resolution of the problem.” 

Some 11,075 servicemembers from 29 countries 
are taking part in this year’s exercise, with Thai¬ 
land, the U.S., Singapore, Japan, South Korea, In¬ 
donesia and Malaysia the seven main participants. 
There are 6,800 U.S. troops attending the exercise. 

Ships taking part in Saturday’s exercise included 
the U.S. amphibious assault ship USS Bonhomme 
Richard and the South Korean landing ship Cheon 
Ja Bong. 

The weeklong exercise, centered on the Sattahip 
Royal Thai Marine Corps Base in the eastern prov¬ 
ince of Chonburi, includes humanitarian compo¬ 
nents such as evacuation drills as well as traditional 
military exercises such as the amphibious landing. 

The aims of the exercise are to enhance secu¬ 
rity cooperation, develop peacekeeping forces and 
maintain readiness for humanitarian aid and disas¬ 
ter relief missions. 


Flirty: Army forcing general 
to retire as a one-star over 
texts exchanged with woman 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Harrington apologized, USA 
Today said. 

“I made a mistake by respond¬ 
ing to and entering into a pri¬ 
vate discussion with a soldier’s 
spouse,” Harrington wrote. 
“While we both considered it a 
friendship-based conversation, 
it is clear that the discussion 
should not have occurred. I hope 
others can learn from and avoid 
my mistake.” 

Don Christensen, president of 
the advocacy group for military 
sexual assault and harassment 
victims, Protect Our Defenders, 
said that the result was just but 
that the inspector general’s anal¬ 
ysis was flawed. 

“Because the relationship 
never went past messaging, the 
Army’s response was appropri¬ 
ate,” said Christensen, formerly 
the Air Force’s top prosecutor. 
“However, the IG is 100 percent 
wrong to say Harrington’s con¬ 
duct wasn’t criminal. It clearly 
was at minimum a violation of 
Article 133 of the UCMJ. And it 
may be news to the IG, but viola¬ 
tions of the UCMJ are crimes.” 

The Vicenza woman involved 
said she had conflicting feelings 
about the end of Harrington’s 
career. 

As a soldier’s wife, she said, 
the outcome seemed fair. 

“I think it’s correct,” she said. 
She said she’d known of cases 
where lower-ranking soldiers 
were more severely punished for 
less serious misconduct. 

“But as a civilian woman from 
a foreign country, I think it’s 
a lot,” she said. “In Italy, that 
would never happen.” 

She described the texting re¬ 
lationship as friendly at first, 
followed by teasing and oblique 



Maj. Gen. Joseph Harrington 


sexual references. 

“He gave good advice and he 
was my friend,” she said, and she 
confided in him. Still, she said 
she felt “a little bit scared” that 
if she didn’t go along, when he’d 
text something flirtatious — that 
he’d just showered and was in 
bed, for example — she might 
anger him. 

In the end, Harrington abrupt¬ 
ly stopped texting her, brushed 
off her questions why and sug¬ 
gested that she had imagined 
their friendship, texts on her 
phone show. She told her hus¬ 
band, and they reported it. 

“All I wanted was to be re¬ 
spected and he disrespected 
me,” she said. 

Harrington was suspended 
from command in September 
after the inspector general began 
an investigation. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 
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AFRICOM sees growing 
threat from ISIS affiliate 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — An Islamic State af¬ 
filiate operating under the radar in western Africa 
now poses a more significant threat to the region 
than the notorious Boko Haram terrorist group, U.S. 
military officials say. 

The Islamic State West Africa, made up of former 
Boko Haram fighters, broke away from its parent 
group around 2016 after internal power struggles. 
The group, which maintains loose ties to the core 
ISIS leadership in Syria and Iraq, has taken on more 
sophisticated battlefield tactics than Boko Haram 
and is making inroads among local populations, U.S. 
Africa Command officials said. 

“Our greater concern now is the splinter group,” 
Col. Stephen Wertz, who manages AFRICOM ef¬ 
forts in western Africa, said Friday. “We see them 
as a longer term strategic threat.” 

Since AFRICOM was launched a decade ago, the 
range of threats across the continent has increased 
in places such as Libya and the countries in the Lake 
Chad Basin area. 

Three years ago, Boko Haram held large swaths 
of territory around Lake Chad. The group’s aim was 
to impose a harsh brand of Islamic law across Nige¬ 
ria. Its tactics centered on terrorizing local popula¬ 
tions with high-profile attacks. But under pressure 
from Nigerian and other regional militaries, Boko 
Haram has recently lost territory and is mostly con¬ 
fined to remote areas of northern Nigeria. 

“There strength is their persistence, but they are 


not what they were three years ago,” an AFRICOM 
official said, speaking on condition of anonymity. 

ISIS in West Africa has taken a different ap¬ 
proach than that of its former Boko Haram part¬ 
ners. Instead of high-profile attacks on civilians, it is 
operating with more discipline. “They have a more 
strategic view point of what is going on,” the AFRI¬ 
COM official said. 

Defense Secretary Jim Mattis was at AFRICOM 
headquarters in Stuttgart on Friday for meetings 
with the command leadership to discuss security 
threats in Africa. 

U.S. special operations forces have been present 
in western Africa for years, but their efforts have 
come under scrutiny since an October ambush that 
resulted in the deaths of four American soldiers in 
Niger. AFRICOM is expected to soon finalize its in¬ 
vestigation into the incident, which Mattis will then 
review. 

Threats emanating from western Africa in places 
such as Niger, Nigeria and Mali are complicated by 
the presence of a confusing mix of extremist groups. 
The region has a long history of militants flipping 
sides, splintering and reorganizing under new 
names. So far, it is not clear that any of the groups 
pose a direct threat to the United States since at¬ 
tacks have been confined to the general region. 

Still, AFRICOM said it is paying close attention 
and providing training and intelligence support to 
indigenous forces on the ground. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Photos by Andrew SATRAN/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 

A C-130 from Ramstein Air Base’s 86th Airlift Wing dropped pararescuers from the 57th Rescue 
Squadron onto Aviano Air Base, Italy, on Friday morning. 


57th Rescue Squadron drops in on Aviano 


By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy 
— The 57th Rescue Squadron 
doesn’t officially move to this air 
base from its home in England 
until later this year. But that didn’t 
stop some personnel from explor¬ 
ing their new digs last week. 

That included personnel taking 
advantage of C-130 aircraft from 
Ramstein Air Base’s 86th Airlift 
Wing to make a rare jump onto 
the base — believed to be the first 
in more than two decades. 

Aviano serves as the launching 
pad for regular training for the 


173rd Airborne Brigade in Vicen¬ 
za. But the “Sky Soldiers” gener¬ 
ally use the designated landing 
zone outside the town of Vajont 
about 15 miles away. 

The jumps by the 57th person¬ 
nel — two on Thursday and one 
on Friday — took place thanks to 
clearance and cooperation with 
the Italian air force. 

The 56th and 57th squadrons 
will bring their Pave Hawk he¬ 
licopters with them when they 
move to Aviano in a few months, 
but they are also expected to 
train with the 173rd and Italian 
allies in various aircraft. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 



A rescue squadron member 
parachutes to Aviano Air Base. 
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The traffic circle outside the east gate of Ramstein Air Base, 
Germany, opened Saturday. Motorists headed to or leaving the 
base’s east gate will be diverted through the circle. 


New traffic circle opens 
for Ramstein commuters 


By Jennifer Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — After more than a year 
of construction, the new L369 
traffic circle outside the base’s 
east gate opened Saturday. 

The circle, with several bypass 
lanes scheduled to open at a later 
date, is designed to improve ac¬ 
cess to the base and the Defense 
Department medical center under 
construction across the way. 

Only one lane in each direc¬ 
tion is being used. When it’s com¬ 
pleted by December 2019, the 
new circle will be what’s called 
a “turbo circle,” Army Corps of 
Engineers project manager Matt 
Bryant said. “Motorists will be 
able to drive quickly through the 
interior lanes since there are four 
bypass lanes.” 

The German government, with 
oversight from the Army Corps 
of Engineers, began construct¬ 
ing the traffic circle project more 
than a year ago. 

The circle will affect all east 
gate traffic, whether drivers are 
coming or going from base, to or 
from the direction of Mackenbach 
or Einsiedlerhof on the L369. 

“There may be some traffic de¬ 
lays while motorists become fa¬ 
miliar with the layout of the new 
traffic circle,” said Catherine 
Bingham, a Corps of Engineers 
program manager. 

A separate, unrelated con¬ 
struction project that started ear¬ 
lier this month outside the base’s 
west gate could exacerbate the 
morning commute onto base for 
thousands of military personnel, 
civilians and their families. 

Project planners hope the fin¬ 
ished circle will improve traffic 
flow into and out of Ramstein and 
the new medical center. The circle 
is also expected to improve traffic 
from the local communities and 
the A6 autobahn, Corps officials 
said. A bridge will eventually 
connect the two installations. 

The new medical center is 
being built on Rhine Ordnance 
Barracks, a sprawling Army in¬ 
stallation on the opposite side 
of the L369 from Ramstein. It’s 
scheduled to be finished by the 
end of 2023 and operational by 
summer 2024. 



Signage directs motorists 
through the new traffic circle. 


The new combined U.S. mili¬ 
tary medical facility will replace 
the 1950s-era Landstuhl Region¬ 
al Medical Center — the largest 
overseas Defense Department 
hospital — and the Ramstein Air 
Base clinic. 

This fall, construction on a 
bridge and new access control 
point will begin. The bridge will 
be built over the L369, connecting 
the Rhine barracks and Ramstein 
Air Base, Corps officials said. It 
will be next to the east gate, on 
the side opposite the golf course. 

The new bridge will provide 
direct access from the Ramstein 
flight line to the new medical cen¬ 
ter, Bryant said. It will also re¬ 
duce traffic on the L369, allowing 
U.S. personnel to travel directly 
between installations. 

Drivers going to Ramstein 
will go through the new access 
area and then across the bridge, 
Bryant said. People going to the 
medical center will go through 
the new access control point and 
then directly to the medical cen¬ 
ter at Rhine barracks. 

The new bridge and access 
area are expected to open in fall 
2020. At that point, the east gate 
will be closed and used only for 
contingencies, officials said. 

The cost of the traffic circle 
project, including construction 
management, utility relocation, 
environmental compensation and 
mitigation, is about $7.4 million, 
Corps officials said. The bridge 
costs are folded into the medical 
center’s overall $990 million bud¬ 
get, officials said. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Netanyahu says Israel ready to 
counter Iranian threat in Syria 



Lennart Preiss, MSC 2018, dpa/AP 


Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu holds what he said was a 
part of a downed Iranian drone at the Munich Security Conference. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

MUNICH — Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, holding 
what he said was a piece of a shot- 
down Iranian drone, warned Sun¬ 
day that Israel is ready to wade 
into the conflict in Syria — where 
it sees a growing Iranian threat. 

In the aftermath of Islamic 
State’s demise in Syria, Iran “is 
trying to colonize Syria” with 
military bases that it wants to 
use to target Israel, Netanyahu 
told global leaders at the end of a 
three-day security conference in 
Munich. 

“Mr. Assad understands if he 
invites Iran in, he obviously is 
challenging us to a different posi¬ 
tion than the one we have,” said 
Netanyahu, warning that a wider 
conflict looms. 

“The hour for preventing war 
is getting late,” he said. 

In Munich, where 11 Israeli ath¬ 
letes were killed by Islamic terror¬ 
ists in 1972, Netanyahu suggested 
the Obama administration’s 2015 


nuclear deal with Iran was like the 
1938 Munich Pact that appeased 
the Nazis and led to World War II. 

At the Munich Security Con¬ 
ference, the U.S. also brought a 
hard line to partners in Europe, 
who are wary about the Trump 
administration’s desire to change 
the Iranian nuclear deal. 

U.S. National Security Adviser 
H.R. McMaster on Saturday said 
flaws in the nuclear agreement 
must be addressed. He also scold¬ 
ed Germany for allowing Iran’s 
Mahan airline to land at Munich’s 
airport, saying it might as well 
“cut a check” for Iranian terror¬ 
ist activities. 

“When we look at the biggest 
trading partners with Iran, we of 
course see Russia; we see China,” 
McMaster said. “But we also see 
Japan, South Korea and Ger¬ 
many. It’s time to focus business 
intelligence efforts to figure out 
who we are really doing business 
with and cut off funding.” 

Former Secretary of State John 
Kerry, an architect of the nuclear 
deal with Iran, mounted a defense 


of it, saying it wasn’t perfect but 
that it bought the international 
community time to find a perma¬ 
nent solution. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Mo¬ 
hammad Javad Zarif, who took 
the stage after Netanyahu, said 
the characterization of Iran’s role 
in the region was “hysteria.” 

“We do not want to be the he¬ 
gemony in the region,” Zarif said. 
“We believe the era of hegemony 
is long past.” 

Zarif called Netanyahu delu¬ 
sional and warned of consequenc¬ 
es should the nuclear agreement 
be torn up. “If Iran’s interests are 
not secured, we will respond seri¬ 
ously,” he said. 

But Netanyahu said the inter¬ 
national community should im¬ 
pose sanctions on Iran that are 
“crippling.” 

Meanwhile, some foreign lead¬ 
ers expressed unease. While the 
U.S. called on China to use its in¬ 
fluence to pressure North Korea 
to give up its nuclear program, 
the Chinese delegation in Munich 
said it was doing all it can. 


“I have to disappoint you, China 
does not have the magic tool,” 
said Fu Ying, China’s foreign af¬ 
fairs chief in parliament. 

But on Sunday, the conflict in 
Syria and question of Iran’s inten¬ 
tions in the broader region was 
the hot button issue. 

On Feb. 10, Israel shot down a 
drone it says crossed Israeli air¬ 
space. Israel then targeted an 
Iranian command-and-control 
center in Syria as well as air de¬ 
fense batteries, Netanyahu said. 
An Israeli F-16 was shot down 
during the operation. 


“Israel has red lines it will en¬ 
force,” Netanyahu said. “We will 
act without hesitation to defend 
ourselves.” 

Israel will “attack Iran itself,” 
if needed, he said. 

Some of Netanyahu’s views co¬ 
incided with those of McMaster, 
who a day earlier accused Iran 
of trying to extend its influence 
across the region with a wide 
range of proxy forces. 

“The time is now, we think, to 
act against Iran,” McMaster said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 


Navy officer: US not deterred by Chinese-built islands 


Associated Press 

ABOARD USS CARL VIN¬ 
SON, Philippines — A Navy of¬ 
ficer aboard a mammoth U.S. 
aircraft carrier brimming with F- 
18 fighter jets said Saturday that 
U.S. forces would patrol the South 
China Sea wherever “interna¬ 
tional law allows us” when asked 
if China’s islands could restrain 
them in the disputed waters. 

Lt. Cmdr. Tim Hawkins told 
The Associated Press on board 
the USS Carl Vinson that the 
Navy has carried out routine 


patrols at sea and on air in the 
strategic waters for 70 years to 
promote regional security and 
guarantee the unimpeded flow of 
trade that’s crucial for Asian and 
U.S. economies. 

“International law allows us to 
operate here, allows us to fly here, 
allows us to train here, allows us 
to sail here, and that’s what we’re 
doing, and we’re going to continue 
to do that,” Hawkins said on the 
flight deck of the 95,000-ton war¬ 
ship, which anchored at Manila 
Bay while on a Philippine visit. 


The U.S. Navy invited journal¬ 
ists on board the 35-year-old car¬ 
rier, which was packed with 72 
aircraft, including F-18 Hornets, 
assault helicopters and surveil¬ 
lance aircraft. President Rodrigo 
Duterte has tried to back down 
from what he said was a Phil¬ 
ippine foreign policy that was 
steeply oriented toward the U.S. 
but has allowed considerable 
engagements with his country’s 
treaty ally while reviving once- 
frosty ties with China. 

U.S. Navy officials flew some 


of Duterte’s Cabinet officials and 
journalists on board the Carl Vin¬ 
son for a brief tour while it was 
patrolling the South China Sea on 
Wednesday. 

China, the Philippines, Viet¬ 
nam, Taiwan, Malaysia and Bru¬ 
nei have long contested ownership 
of the South China Sea, which 
straddles one of the world’s busi¬ 
est sea lanes and is believed to sit 
atop vast deposits of oil and gas. 

Washington stakes no claims 
in the disputed region but has de¬ 
clared that the peaceful resolution 


of the long-raging disputes, along 
with the maintenance of freedom 
of navigation and overflight, are 
in its national interest. 



Alarm: In aftermath of false alert, brass say Hawaii government has work to do 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

in the future. They make no mention of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump or White House staff, who 
referred to the gaffe as a “state issue.” 

The warning, sent to people’s cellphones at 
8:07 a.m. local time, was issued by an employ¬ 
ee who did not realize a drill was underway, a 
federal investigation found. 

It took Hawaii officials 38 minutes to issue 
a follow-up text indicating the alert had been 
sent in error, though officials did attempt to as¬ 
suage concerns through social media. 

The employee who posted the message was 
fired. A probe found he thought the threat was 
real and made similar mistakes in the past. 

U.S. Pacific Command began responding to 
media questions about the alert by 8:23 a.m., 
saying there was no threat and state officials 
would issue a correction. Harris’ email to 
Dunford and other senior Pentagon officers 
indicated the notification system “worked as 
we hoped it would,” and that Pacific Com¬ 
mand had several tasks to do. 

“There will be heavy press play here, for 
sure, which we’ll handle for those questions 
which concern PACOM forces,” Harris wrote. 
“Will also work with the State of Hawaii and 


internal to PACOM — am sure there are les¬ 
sons learned where we can improve.” 

However, there was “a lot of explaining by 
the State of Hawaii to do,” Harris added. 

Andrew Singer, a retired admiral who is 
now Harris’ deputy director for intelligence, 
wrote to Air Force Mqj. Gen. Kevin Schneider, 
Harris’ chief of staff, that the state “has a lot 
more than the alert system to work on.” It is 
unclear what he was alluding to. 

“Happened to be in Yoga class when one of 
the ladies blurted out missile attack and ran out 
followed by most others,” Singer wrote. “Look¬ 
ing about town most just kept pursing [sic] 
getting their coffee or Malasadas,” he added, 
referring to a doughnut-like pastry. 

Schneider responded a short time later 
agreeing with Singer, saying that there is 
“lots of work to be done on the communica¬ 
tions piece.” 

Harris also emailed the top Air Force officer 
in the Pacific, Gen. Terrence O’Shaughnessy, 
asking for additional information about a 
warning broadcast on base at Joint Base Pearl 
Harbor-Hickham. 

O’Shaughnessy’s responses are partially re¬ 
dacted, but he told Harris that afternoon in an¬ 
other email that air-traffic controllers did not 


pass warnings of incoming ballistic missiles to 
aircraft or hold any aircraft on the ground. 

Pacific Command’s deputy commander, 
Army Lt. Gen. Bryan Fenton, followed up 
with Schneider that night, saying that Harris 
wanted additional information, including what 
ships, squadrons and ground units were told to 
do and how military families were informed. 
Harris also was concerned that word of the 
false alert did not immediately reach the Pa¬ 
cific Command operations center because U.S. 
troops there are required to leave their cell¬ 
phones outside as a security measure. 

Harris asked similar questions of Rear Adm. 
Matthew Carter, the deputy commander of the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet based in Hawaii. Carter re¬ 
sponded that they were planning a “deep dive 
on this event,” including mapping out and sur¬ 
veying shelters on military installations. 

“This is a good outcome for all the Compo¬ 
nents,” Harris responded. “We should take 
full advantage of this unforced error by the 
State of Hawaii.” 

A Pacific Command spokesman, Navy 
Cmdr. David Benham, declined to answer 
specific questions about the emails, including 
whether questions that Harris raised in them 
by senior officers have been resolved. 
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Victories in Iraq 
remain fragile as 
US reduces troops 

By Susannah George 

Associated Press 

QAIM, Iraq — From their outpost on 
Iraq’s westernmost edge, U.S. 1st Lt. Kyle 
Hagerty and his troops watched civilians 
trickle into the area after American and 
Iraqi forces drove out Islamic State. They 
were, he believed, families returning to 
liberated homes, a hopeful sign of increas¬ 
ing stability. 

But when he interviewed them on a re¬ 
cent reconnaissance patrol, he discovered 
he was wrong. They were families look¬ 
ing for shelter after being driven from 
their homes in a nearby town. Those who 
pushed them out were forces from among 
their “liberators” — Shiite militiamen who 
seized control of the area after defeating 
the ISIS militants. 

It was a bitter sign of the mixed legacy 
from the United States’ intervention in 
Iraq to help defeat the militants. 

American-backed military firepower 
brought down the ISIS “caliphate,” but 
many of the divisions and problems that 
helped fuel the extremists’ rise remain 
unresolved. 

The U.S.-led coalition, which launched 
its fight against ISIS in August 2014, is now 
reducing the numbers of American troops 
in Iraq after Baghdad declared victory 
over the extremists in December. 

Both Iraqi and U.S. officials say the 
exact size of the drawdown has not been 
decided. 

U.S. and Iraqi commanders here in 
western Iraq warn that victories over ISIS 
could be undercut easily by a large-scale 
withdrawal. 

Iraq’s regular military remains depen¬ 
dent on U.S. support. Many within Iraq’s 
minority communities view the U.S. pres¬ 
ence as a buffer against the Shiite-domi¬ 
nated central government. 

Still, Iranian-backed militias with strong 
voices in Baghdad are pushing for a com¬ 
plete U.S. withdrawal, and some Iraqis 
liken any American presence to a form of 
occupation. 

That has left an uncomfortable limbo 
in this area that was the last battlefield 
against the extremists. Coalition com¬ 
manders still work with Iraqi forces to 
develop long-term plans for stability even 
as a drawdown goes ahead with no one cer¬ 
tain of its eventual extent. 

Hearts and minds — again 

“Let’s go win us some hearts and minds,” 
Sgt. Jonathan Cary, 23, joked as he and 
Hagerty and the patrol convoy set off from 
a base outside the town of Qaim, evoking a 
phrase used in American policy goals for 
Iraq ever since the 2003 U.S.-led invasion 
that ousted Saddam Hussein. 



Photos by Susannah George/AP 

U.S. Army 1st Lt. Kyle Hagerty speaks to a shepherd Jan. 27 in rural Anbar on a reconnaissance patrol near a coalition outpost in 
western Iraq. A few hundred American troops are stationed at a small outpost near the town of Qaim along Iraq’s border with Syria. 


After just a few hours moving on foot 
across farmland and orchards to a cluster 
of modest houses, Hagerty realized the 
families he thought were returnees to the 
area were in fact newly displaced. Their 
homes in Qaim had been confiscated by 
the government-affiliated Popular Mobi¬ 
lization Forces, or PMF, made up mainly 
of Shiite paramilitary fighters backed by 
Iran. 

“Our end goal is a stable Iraq, right?” 
Hagerty said later, back at the base. “But 
when you see stuff like that, it makes you 
wonder if they are ever going to be able to 
do it themselves.” 

After victories against ISIS, the PMF 
has built up a presence in many parts of 
Sunni-majority provinces, including west¬ 
ern Anbar. 

It formally falls under the command of 
the prime minister, but some Iraqi com¬ 
manders accuse the PMF of being a rival 
to government power. 

PMF flags line highways crisscrossing 
Anbar. At a PMF checkpoint outside al- 
Asad air base — a sprawling complex used 
by both Iraqi and coalition forces — U.S. 
convoys are regularly stopped for hours 
while busloads of PMF fighters are waved 
through. 

U.S. Marine Col. Seth Folsom works 
closely with the branches of Iraq’s secu¬ 
rity forces — Sunni tribal fighters and 
the Iraqi army — who are increasingly 
concerned about the rise in power of the 
PMF. Iran has given no indication of dial¬ 
ing back its support after the defeat of ISIS 
extremists. 

“The biggest question I get now is, ‘how 
long can we count on you being here?”’ 
Folsom said of his conversations with Iraqi 
commanders and local politicians. 

That decision ultimately rests with Iraq’s 
political leadership, he said. 

“I guess some people could see that as 
a cop-out, but at the same time it’s not my 
place as a lowly colonel to define how long 
the U.S. presence is going to be.” 

SEE PAGE 7 



Above: U.S. Army soldiers walk through fields and pass orchards Jan. 27 while on a 
reconnaissance patrol. Below: American troops coordinate with Iraqi counterparts to 
launch airstrikes and artillery from a small complex in the town of Qaim, Iraq, on Jan. 25. 
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Photos by Susannah George/AP 


U.S. Army Sgt. Kaylin Jones, 25, stands at a guard tower Jan. 26 on the perimeter of a small coalition outpost on the western edge of Iraq. 






A U.S. Army soldier walks past civilians in rural Anbar on a reconnaissance patrol near 
a coalition outpost in western Iraq on Jan. 27. 


FROM PAGE 6 

'Forward line of freedom’ 

For the senior officers leading the cur¬ 
rent fight against ISIS, decades of U.S. 
military intervention in Iraq has defined 
their careers. 

The top U.S. general in Iraq, Lt. Gen. 
Paul Funk, served in Iraq four times — in 
the Gulf war in 1991; in the 2003 invasion; 
in the surge when some 170,000 American 
troops were serving in Iraq in 2007; and 
most recently in the fight against ISIS. 

“It will definitely be positive,” Funk said 
of the legacy of the U.S. role against ISIS 
in Iraq. “People see their young men and 
women out here defeating evil. That’s a 
positive thing.” 

On a recent flight from Baghdad to a 
small U.S. outpost in northern Syria near 
Manbij — a trip that traversed the heart 
of the battlefield with ISIS for the past 3V2 
years — Funk described the future of the 
fight as ideological and open-ended. 

“The problem is people believe it’s al¬ 
ready over, and it’s not,” he said. “Beating 
the ideology, destroying the myth, that’s 
going to take time.” 

Touching down outside an orchard on 
the perimeter of the Manbij base, Funk 
exclaimed, “Welcome to the front line of 
freedom!” 

Funk predicts the ideological fight could 
take years and easily require U.S. troop 
deployments elsewhere. He said that is one 
reason he believes it’s so important to visit 
U.S. troops on the current front lines — to 
show them “the American people believe 
in their purpose.” 

“We have got to recruit the next genera¬ 
tion,” he said. 

Many of the young U.S. troops inter¬ 
viewed by The Associated Press said they 
didn’t know anything about ISIS when they 
enlisted. 

Rayden Simeona, 21, a corporal in the 
Marines, enlisted in 2014, when all he 
knew about the U.S. military was from 
movies and video games. 

“I felt like I wasn’t going anywhere with 
my life. I had no idea what ISIS was. I just 
knew I wanted to go to war,” he said. Once 
deployed, he said talk rarely broached the 
big questions of “What we are doing here?” 
or “Why?” 


“But I do wonder all the time: Why are 
we spending all this money in Iraq?” he 
said. “There’s probably some greater plan 
or reason that someone much higher up 
than me knows.” 

Is the juice worth the squeeze? 

Along Iraq’s border with Syria, the two 
Iraqi forces charged with holding a key 
stretch of territory lack direct communi¬ 
cation. Because one force falls under the 
Defense Ministry and the other under 
the Interior Ministry, their radios are 
incompatible. 

Instead, the troops use Nokia cellphones 
in a part of the country where network cov¬ 
erage is spotty to nonexistent. 

At the nearby coalition outpost near 
Qaim, U.S. Army Lt. Col. Brandon Payne 
spends much of his time filling communi¬ 
cations gaps by relaying messages between 
different branches of Iraq’s military. 

Tactical shortcomings within Iraq’s 
military are partially what fueled the ex¬ 
pansion of the coalition’s presence in Iraq 
in the past three years. As Iraqi ground 
forces demonstrated an inability to com¬ 
municate and coordinate attacks across 
multiple fronts, U.S. forces moved closer to 
the fighting and sped up the pace of territo¬ 
rial gains. 

Despite the caliphate’s collapse, those 
weaknesses have persisted. Iraqi forces 
remain dependent on coalition intelli¬ 
gence, reconnaissance, artillery fire and 
airstrikes to hold territory and fight ISIS 
insurgent cells. 

Payne regularly shuttles between his 
base, Qaim and the Syrian border, meeting 
with different members of Iraqi forces to 
coordinate security and repel ISIS attacks 
from the Syrian side. 

“I would say we are still needed,” Payne 
said. “We are getting great results with this 


model, but you see how much goes into it.” 

The base, once a small, dusty outpost, 
now houses a few hundred coalition troops 
and is a maze of barracks, gyms, a dining 
facility, laundry services and a chapel. 

“At some point, someone much higher up 
than me is going to decide the juice is just 
not worth the squeeze,” Payne said, refer¬ 
ring to the cost of such a large outpost in a 
remote corner of the country. 

Rotten leadership 

Iraqi army Lt. Col. Akram Salah Hadi, 
who works closely with Payne’s soldiers at 
the Qaim outpost, said coalition training 
and intelligence sharing have improved 
the performance of his unit. But overall, 


the U.S. effort in Iraq gives him little hope 
for the future. 

Corruption in the military, Hadi said, re¬ 
mains as bad as it was in 2014, when it was 
seen as a major reason why entire Iraqi di¬ 
visions simply dissolved in the assault on 
Mosul by a few hundred ISIS fighters. 

Young Iraqi soldiers with ambition and 
talent can’t rise through the ranks without 
political connections. Top ranks are bloat¬ 
ed with officers who have bought their pro¬ 
motions. Within his division alone, Hadi 
said he can think of 40 officers with no 
military background who attained their 
rank because of their membership in a po¬ 
litical party. 

“With leadership like this, the rest will 
always be rotten,” he said. 

Coalition programs that have trained 
tens of thousands of Iraqi troops have 
largely focused on the infantry, not the ju¬ 
nior officers needed to lead units and in¬ 
still a culture of service that will make a 
professional force. 

Folsom, the U.S. Marine colonel, said 
military power will not root out corruption 
or heal Iraq’s longstanding divisions. 

“I have a saying out here,” he added, 
“‘You can’t want it more than them.’” 


The problem is people believe it’s already over, and 
it’s not. Beating the ideology, destroying the myth, 
that’s going to take time, f 

Lt. Gen. Paul Funk 

top U.S. general in Iraq 
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School shooting survivors lash out at Trump 



Gerald Herbert/AP 


Jessica Gargaro, 15, left, and Sarah Goodchild, 15, students at Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas High School, place flowers outside the school on Sunday in Parkland, Fla. 


By Jason Dearen, 

Terry Spencer and Tamara Lush 

Associated Press 

PARKLAND, Fla. — Students who es¬ 
caped the deadly school shooting in Flori¬ 
da focused their anger Sunday at President 
Donald Trump, contending that his re¬ 
sponse to the attack has been needlessly 
divisive. 

“You’re the president. You’re supposed 
to bring this nation together, not divide us,” 
said David Hogg, a 17-year-old student at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School 
in South Florida, speaking on NBC’s “Meet 
the Press.” 

“How dare you,” he added. 

Hogg was responding to Trump’s tweet 
Saturday that Democrats hadn’t passed 
any gun control measures during the brief 
time they controlled Congress with a su¬ 
permajority in the Senate. Trump also al¬ 
luded to the FBI’s failure to act on tips that 
the suspect was dangerous while bemoan¬ 
ing the bureau’s focus on Russian med¬ 
dling in the 2016 election. 

Trump was at his Florida estate Sunday 
but did not mention the attack in a series of 
morning tweets. 

Florida politicians, meanwhile, scram¬ 
bled to produce legislation in response to 
Wednesday’s attack that killed 17 people. 

In a TV interview, Republican Sen. 
Marco Rubio embraced a Democratic bill 
in the Florida Legislature to allow courts 
to temporarily prevent people from having 
guns if they are determined to be a threat 
to themselves or others. 

Gov. Rick Scott, also a Republican, at¬ 
tended a prayer vigil near the school and 
is expected to announce a legislative pack¬ 
age with GOP leaders of the legislature 
this week. 

Emma Gonzalez, another student who 
survived the attack, cited Trump, Rubio 
and Scott by name in a warning to politi¬ 


cians who are supported by the National 
Rifle Association. 

“Now is the time to get on the right side 
of this, because this is not something that 
we are going to let sweep under the car¬ 
pet,” she said on “Meet the Press.” 

The pointed comments by the students 
are the latest sign of increased pressure 
for gun control after the massacre. 

The students have vowed to become the 
face of a movement for tighter firearm reg¬ 
ulations and plan to visit the state capital in 
Tallahassee this week to demand immedi¬ 
ate action. 

Organizers behind the Women’s March, 
an anti-Trump and female empowerment 


protest, called for a 17-minute, nationwide 
walkout by teachers and students on March 
14. The Network for Public Education, an 
advocacy organization for public schools, 
announced a day of walkouts, sit-ins and 
other events on school campuses on April 
20, the anniversary of the 1999 shooting at 
Columbine High School in Colorado that 
left 12 students and one teacher dead. 

Meanwhile, school and other govern¬ 
ment records obtained Sunday show the 
suspect, 19-year-old Nikolas Cruz, was di¬ 
agnosed as developmentally delayed at age 
3 and had disciplinary issues dating back 
to middle school. In February 2014, while 
in eighth grade, Cruz was transferred to a 


You’re the president. 
You’re supposed to bring 
this nation together, not 
divide us. f 

David Hogg, 17 

Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School student 


special school for children with emotional 
and behavioral issues. He stayed there 
until 10th grade, when he was transferred 
to Stoneman Douglas. A month after arriv¬ 
ing, Cruz was written up for using profan¬ 
ity. Last year, Cruz was expelled. 

On Sept. 28, 2016, an investigator from 
the Florida Department of Children and 
Families visited Cruz and his mother, 
Lynda Cruz, after he posted video on Snap- 
chat showing him cutting himself. The re¬ 
port showed that Cruz had written a racial 
epithet against African-Americans and 
a Nazi symbol on his book bag, which his 
mother had forced him to erase. The in¬ 
vestigator said Cruz was suffering from 
depression and on medication and had told 
Lynda Cruz he planned to buy a gun, but 
she couldn’t determine why. 

A crisis counselor told the DCF investi¬ 
gator he had visited the school and that he 
did not believe Cruz was a danger to him¬ 
self or others. The case was closed, with 
the investigator concluding that Cruz was 
receiving help from his mother and coun¬ 
selors, and “no other referrals or services 
were needed.” 

After Lynda Cruz died in November, 
Cruz moved into the home of a teenage 
friend. The friend’s parents, James and 
Kimberly Snead, told the Sun-Sentinel 
newspaper they had no idea the extent of 
Cruz’s issues. 


Stay or go when schools’ training 
on fire alarms, shootings clash? 



Mike Stocker, Sun Sentinel/AP 


Students hold their hands in the air as they are evacuated by police 
from Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School in Parkland, Fla., on 
Feb. 14 after a shooter opened fire on the campus. 


By Kantele Franko 
and Jocelyn Gecker 

Associated Press 

Students and teachers respond¬ 
ed as trained when the fire alarm 
sounded, streaming out of the 
school and toward exits only to 
run into deadly gunfire. 

Two boys with stolen guns took 
aim from a wooded hill, waiting 
for people to evacuate after one of 
the boys had triggered a false fire 
alarm. They killed four children 
and a teacher. 

That was 20 years ago at Ar¬ 
kansas’ Westside Middle School, 
before active-shooter drills be¬ 
came part of the routine for 
schools across America. 

Students today are taught to 
evacuate during fire alarms but 
lock down during school shoot¬ 
ings. So there was confusion 
Wednesday when a fire alarm 
sounded — the second one that 
day — at a Florida high school as 
former student Nikolas Cruz, 19, 
allegedly unleashed a barrage 
of gunfire. Head for the exits or 
hunker down in classrooms? 

As in many U.S. schools, stu¬ 
dents and teachers at the school 
had trained for both responses, 


just not at the same time. Seven¬ 
teen teachers and students were 
gunned down. 

Unconfirmed initial reports 
suggested that Cruz pulled the 
fire alarm himself, but authori¬ 
ties haven’t confirmed who set 
the alarm in Parkland. 

Emergency responders say 
there is no single accepted set of 
best practices for responding to 
active-shooter situations, and the 
protocols vary from district to 
district around the country. 

That includes everything from 
consistent drills to strategies for 
teachers to fight back with base¬ 
ball bats and soup cans if con¬ 
fronted by an armed intruder. 

Safety experts say it’s unusual 
for schools to encounter situa¬ 
tions where drills contribute to 
confusion or are exploited to in¬ 
flict more harm, though they con¬ 
cede the unsolvable reality of that 
possibility. 

Drills should encourage people 
to think on their feet, said consul¬ 
tant Kenneth Trump of National 
School Safety and Security Ser¬ 
vices in Ohio. That might mean 
starting a drill when students 
are in hallways or lunchrooms in¬ 


stead of class, or telling a teacher 
in the midst of a drill to pretend 
a particular route is blocked, 
Trump said. 

Various organizations offer 
guidance about dealing with an 
active shooter. The National Fire 
Protection Association is work¬ 
ing on a proposed accredited 
standard for responders at the 
request of an Orlando-area fire 
chief who, after the 2016 Pulse 
nightclub shooting that killed 49, 
thought it was time to have some 
minimum criteria that communi¬ 
ties and facilities could consider 
adopting for how to prepare for 
and respond to such events. 

In Westside Consolidated 
School District, where the 1998 
shooting occurred, a given 
classroom won’t always use the 
same exit when the district does 
monthly fire drills required by 
the state, Superintendent Scott 
Gauntt said. 

Those drills are announced to 
teachers in advance, and no one 
evacuates for an unannounced 
fire alarm until a staff member 
checks where it originated from 
and confirms a real fire threat, he 
said. If one of the three buildings 


on the campus does evacuate, 
those students are moved away 
from areas where an attacker 
could hide in nearby hills, and 
the other two buildings lock their 
doors, Gauntt said. 

“We’re trying to do the best 
we can,” Gauntt said. “It’s amaz¬ 
ing that this continues to hap¬ 
pen, but at the same time, it’s 
almost impossible to keep it from 
happening.” 

A recent shooting in Northern 
California provided an example 
of how active-shooter training 


protected students. A gunman 
on a deadly rampage in a small 
town in November showed up at a 
local elementary school, but was 
unable to access any classrooms 
where students and teachers 
huddled inside because officials 
promptly went into lockdown. 

Wednesday’s shooting in Flori¬ 
da was the 17th incident of gun¬ 
fire at an American school this 
year and the second of those to 
involve an active shooter killing 
students. 
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Family 'didn't see 
this side' of Fla. 
shooting suspect 


By Paula McMahon 

Sun Sentinel 

PARKLAND, Fla. — Niko¬ 
las Cruz was immature, quirky 
and depressed when James and 
Kimberly Snead took him into 
their Parkland home. But he was 
pleasant and seemed to be grow¬ 
ing happier, they said. 

How the 19-year-old turned 
into a killer still baffles them. 

“We had this monster living 
under our roof and we didn’t 
know,” Kimberly Snead told the 
South Florida Sun Sentinel in 
an exclusive interview Saturday. 
“We didn’t see this side of him.” 

“Everything everybody seems 
to know, we didn’t know,” James 
Snead said. “It’s as simple as 
that.” 

Cruz still lived with the Sneads 
on Wednesday when he walked 
into Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
High School with an AR-15 rifle 
and killed 17 people — the worst 
school shooting since Sandy 
Hook. 

The Sneads’ son had asked 
whether his friend could move 
into their home last Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Cruz’s mother, who had ad¬ 
opted him, died of pneumonia 
Nov. 1, leaving him without par¬ 
ents. He stayed briefly with a 
family friend in the Lantana area 
but wanted to move on. 

The Sneads quickly agreed 
— though they realized he was 
extremely depressed about his 
mother’s death. 

Five days before the shooting, 
Kimberly Snead took Cruz to the 
office of a therapist she has been 
seeing to deal with her grief over 
her dad’s death. Cruz said he was 
open to therapy but didn’t like 
medication. He took a business 
card and was figuring out what 
his health insurance would cover. 

James, 48, is a decorated Army 
veteran and a military intelli¬ 
gence analyst who served stints 
in the Middle East between 
1988 and 1996. Kimberly, 49, is 
a neonatal intensive care nurse 
who cares for premature and ill 
babies. 

Strict rules 

They told Cruz there would be 
strict rules in their home. 

“I told him there’d be rules and 
he followed every rule to the T,” 
James said. 

The couple both grew up 
around guns and are comfortable 
with them, but they insist on gun 
safety. 

They made Cruz buy a lock¬ 
ing gun safe to put in his room 
the day he moved in. Cruz had 
a handful of guns, including the 
AR-15 and two other rifles that 


‘Very naive’ 

Cruz’s mom seemed to have 
cosseted him. 

“He was very naive. He wasn’t 
dumb, just naive,” James said. 

He didn’t know how to cook. 
They had to show him how to use 
a microwave. 
£ He didn’t 

We know how to 

had this 5° his laun 

dry and also 
monster had to learn to 

living pick up after 

under our “ didn’t 

roof and drive but 

we didn't bought a bicy- 

■ wi cle and rode 

know. We j t t0 WO rk at a 

didn’t See nearby Dollar 

this side Tree, 

mis Side The Sneads 

Of him." had raised 

Kimberly their own 

Snead three boys 

and jokingly 
called the 
process of teaching Cruz “Adult- 
ing 101.” 

They insisted he enlist in adult 
education classes run by the 
school district and drove him to 
school each day. He didn’t have 
much time to himself. 

He seemed to be doing well and 
wanted to be an Army infantry¬ 
man. He was excited when an 
Army recruiter visited school 
recently. 

So far as they know, Cruz 
wasn’t particularly close to any of 
the victims and they don’t know 
of any resentment he might have 
had against any of the people who 
were killed. They have no clue 
why he did it. 

The night before the massacre 
seemed just like any other, they 
said. 

Cruz had some odd eating hab¬ 


Kimberly and James Snead, the family that let suspected Parkland, Fla. 
live in their home, become emotional Saturday as they recount the day 
Stoneman Douglas High School. 


Susan Stocker, Sun Sentinel/TNS 

, school shooter Nikolas Cruz 
of the mass shooting at Marjory 


its. He quietly put a chocolate chip 
cookie in his steak and cheese 
sandwich. He went to bed around 
8 p.m., which wasn’t unusual. 

They said they were sure he 
was bullied; he was the kind of 
kid that would attract the atten¬ 
tion of a bully. 

He badly wanted to have a girl¬ 
friend and seemed lonely, they 
said. They don’t know anything 
about rumors they’ve since heard 
about a breakup with a girl, stalk¬ 
ing or fighting. 

They also saw no signs of ani¬ 
mal cruelty. They are animal lov¬ 
ers, with two dogs and six cats. 
He’d have been kicked out if he 
was mean to their animals. Cruz 
seemed to love their pets. 

Day of the shooting 

On Wednesday morning, Cruz 
told them he didn’t need a ride to 
school: “It’s Valentine’s Day and 
I don’t go to school on Valentine’s 
Day,” he said. 

Cruz had a “boxer’s fracture” 
in his right hand after falling on 
a step in their house about three 
weeks ago. They now think he re¬ 
moved the cast on his hand, the 
second he’d had, the day of the 
shooting. He’d also removed the 
first cast. 

Kimberly last saw him around 
10 that morning before she left to 
run errands. He said he was going 
fishing and was gone when she re¬ 
turned. She went to sleep because 
she was supposed to work a night 
shift that night. 

Cruz sent their son a few texts 
that day. In one, he asked what 
classroom the boy was in. He said 


he was going to see a movie. 

Later he texted he had “some¬ 
thing important” he wanted to tell 
the teen. Then he wrote: “Nothing 
man.” 

They have since figured out 
those texts were sent during the 
Uber ride Cruz took to the school. 
His last text to their son, as Cruz 
pulled up at the school, said “Yo.” 

They think Cruz moved out of 
the home of his late mom’s friend 
in Lantana because of tension 
about his guns and a possible mis¬ 
understanding about money. 

Cruz told them he stood to in¬ 
herit at least $800,000 from his 
deceased parents. Most of the 
money would come when he 
turned 22, he said. The Sneads 
have since seen paperwork they 
think supports the claim he 
was going to be very financially 
comfortable. 

Cruz thought the family friend 
in Lantana was stealing money 
from him but the Sneads suspect 
she was innocent and he was just 
a victim of common identity theft. 
They reported about $2,900 in 
fraudulent charges on his debit or 
credit card. 

Around 2:30 p.m. Wednesday, 
their son called sounding panic- 
stricken. He was safe but had 
heard shots fired on campus. He 
helped classmates flee by climb¬ 
ing a fence to neighboring West- 
glades middle school. 

Snead told his son to walk to 
Walmart and he’d come get him. 

As Snead drove there, a SWAT 
commander called his cellphone 
and asked where his son Nik was. 
He told the commander it wasn’t 


He didn’t know how to cook. They had to show him how to 
use a microwave. He didn’t know how to do his laundry and 
also had to learn to pick up after himself. 


his son, and he didn’t know where 
he was. 

As he kept driving and put two 
and two together, he became ter¬ 
rified and called the commander 
back. Snead told the cop the last 
he knew Nik was home alone with 
Kimberly: “I need a police pres¬ 
ence at my house. Go make sure 
my wife is OK.” 

Snead called his son to say he 
needed to check on mom first and 
drove home: “I was fearing for 
her life.” 

Kimberly was sleeping. Law 
enforcement banged on her door 
with guns drawn, yelling: “Put 
your hands up.” 

When they asked where her son 
was, she assumed something ter¬ 
rible had happened to her son but 
soon realized they meant Cruz. 

They searched the house but 
already had Cruz in custody 
elsewhere. 

After an emotional reunion 
of husband and wife, they were 
brought to Broward Sheriff’s 
headquarters to be reunited with 
their son. 

They later realized he was 
being questioned by detectives in 
case he was involved. 

Investigators quickly figured 
out he was innocent. 

As they waited, Cruz was led in 
to the building, handcuffed and 
wearing a hospital gown, sur¬ 
rounded by deputies. 

Kimberly tried to run at him, 
James held her back. 

“Really, Nik? Really?” she 
yelled at him. 

“He said he was sorry. He apol¬ 
ogized. He looked lost, absolutely 
lost,” said James. 

“And that was the last time we 
saw him.” 




Snead said would be considered 
assault rifles. Cruz, a hunter, also 
had knives, BB guns and pellet 
guns. 

Snead thought he had the only 
key to the cabinet but has figured 
out Cruz must have kept a key for 
himself. The family kept their 
own rifles, bought after a bur¬ 
glary a couple of years ago, in a 
separate locked cabinet. 

They told Cruz he needed to ask 
permission to take out the guns. 
He had asked only twice since 
November. They said “yes” once 
and “no” once. 
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Russian journalist reacts to Mueller indictments 


By Adam Taylor 

The Washington Post 

A 37-page indictment issued by special 
counsel Robert S. Mueller Ill’s team on Fri¬ 
day brings fresh American attention to one 
of the strangest elements of alleged Russian 
interference in the 2016 election: the In¬ 
ternet Research Agency, a state-sponsored 
“troll factory” in St. Petersburg. 

But much of the information Mueller pub¬ 
lished Friday about the agency’s efforts to 
influence the election had been published in 
October — in an article by a Russian busi¬ 
ness magazine, RBC. 

In a 4,500-word report titled “How the 
‘troll factory’ worked the U.S. elections,” 
journalists Polina Rusyaeva and Andrey 
Zakharov offered the fullest picture of how 
the “American department” of the IRA 
used Facebook, Twitter and other tactics 
to inflame tensions ahead of the 2016 vote. 
The article also looked at the organization’s 
staffing and revealed details about its bud¬ 
get and salaries. 

Zakharov agreed to answer some ques¬ 
tions about his reaction to the details about 
the IRA in Mueller’s indictments. Zakharov 
explained how it was a strange feeling see¬ 
ing something he had so closely investigated 
become a major issue in the United States, 
when it had not been a “bombshell” when he 
published his report at home. 

You’ve read the Mueller document. 
What was your reaction to it? 

Well, of all the people who are mentioned 


there, only some people were the real top 
managers of the troll factory. 

Like (Mikhail) Bystrov, who’s been the 
head of all its legal entities for a long time. 
He’s a former policeman. Another guy is 
(Mikhail) Burchik. We wrote about him. He 
was the executive director of the troll fac¬ 
tory for a long time. And the last guy is Jey- 
hun Aslanov. He was, and I think he’s still 
with, the head of American department.... 

The other staff mentioned are very inci¬ 
dental. I mean, it seems like they put down 
all the names they could get. Some were 
people who worked there in 2014—but most 
of these guys didn’t work for the troll fac¬ 
tory for a long time. They didn’t even work 
there during the elections. Like Krylova, 
she didn’t work there then. (Aleksandra 
Krylova is one of the two named Internet 
Research Agency employees the indict¬ 
ment said traveled to the United States in 
2014.)... 

I was also very surprised that they wrote... 
about the private messages of one girl (Irina 
Kaverzina). She wrote to relatives that FBI 
is following them and so on. I think they read 
her emails. I was very surprised by that. But 
generally, they seem to have got people who 
were not careful—who used their own email 
accounts or registered Twitter accounts to 
Russian phone numbers.... 

What was it that made you feel it was 
time to do a big investigation into the 
American section of the troll factory? 

In March we investigated the troll factory 


but at that time we focused on another part 
of it — its work setting up official media 
agencies. At the end we wrote that the troll 
factory worked before and after the U.S. 
elections, and we put some statistics like 
15 million likes and shares in one week and 
some details of the stories they were shar¬ 
ing. Then we forgot about the story. 

But when Facebook and Twitter an¬ 
nounced at the beginning of September that 
they closed a lot of accounts, your colleagues 
started to write to us about whether we 
knew more about this activity. We decided 
that everybody is so interested in the story, 
we should make a second investigation. We 
reviewed what we had uncovered in March, 
got some more information and wrote it. 

Do you think that Americans misun¬ 
derstand the troll factory then? 

I just don’t know. When I went in this in¬ 
vestigation I thought that maybe we should 
just take all authentic groups and all move¬ 
ments on Facebook and then compare that 
with these fake groups which were posted 
right by the troll factory. Maybe there are 
more members in the authentic groups? We 
didn’t do it. But nobody has really tried to 
measure whether the influence was great 
or not. 

It was very strange when your media 
started to look into the groups. It was almost 
like a competition, you know. “We found out 
that this group was operated by Russians!” 
but then you’d look at this group and you’d 
find it only had 100 members. For some 


time, it looked a lot like your colleagues 
were just going after facts and not really 
analyzing it. There was that big investiga¬ 
tion of those Macedonian guys, remember? 
They established fake pro-(Donald Trump 
groups, and their groups were huge. But 
even though it was said that these Macedo¬ 
nian guys influence American people, ev¬ 
erybody forgot about it. 

Also, everyone has focused on the pro- 
Trump groups. What we saw was that they 
were trying to spread tension in the society, 
talking about problems people had with 
black people, Islam and so on. They orga¬ 
nized anti-Trump rallies also. Yes, they were 
active against Hillary (Clinton), but they 
were not always pro-Trump. They were also 
active after the election. The story about 
the Black Fist movement — fake movement 
self-defense classes for black people — they 
started this story in 2017, after Trump was 
elected. 

What are the big questions left about 
the troll factory? 

Well we all know who is supposed to be 
running this factory. We just can’t prove it 
without phrases like “supposed to be” and 
so on. I think that should be investigated 
more. I also wonder what those guys (Alek¬ 
sandra Krylova, Anna Bogacheva and a 
third unnamed agency staffer) really did in 
the U.S. in 2014. It is not like they are intel¬ 
ligence people, but I’m not sure. 

And for your colleagues, the biggest ques¬ 
tion is still: Was the influence great or not? 


Trump vents over Russia probe, rails against FBI on Twitter 


Fini%, Liddk Adam ScUTC the leabn 
monster of no control., fs now blaming the 
Obama Administration for Russian meddling 
in the KH6 Election. He is finally right about 
something. Qbar 
the threat, and n 


PflinU i , Trump 


I ff it was the GOAL of Russia to create discord, 
disruption and ch*os within the U.S. then, 
with all of the Cornmittw Hearings, 

“ . . they hive 

dreams They 
itoscow. Get 


Very sad that the FBI missed all of the many 
signals sent out by the Florida school shooter 
This is not acceptable. They are spending too 
much time trying to prove Russian collusion 
with the Trump campaign * there is no 
collusion. Get back to the basics and make us 
all proud! 


Just like they den t want tp solve the DACA 
problem, why didn't the Democrats pass gun 
control legislation when they had both the 
House a Senate during the Obama 
Administration Because they didn'l want to, 
and now they just tills! 
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ilts of St* 2CH& election were not 
.acted or changed by the Russians and 
the only CoWusioo was between Russia 
Crooked H the DNC and Ihe Perns 
. emhff the Dirty Dossier, Uranium, 


Over the weekend, President Donald Trump sent out tweets targeting the FBI, Democrats, former 
President Barack Obama and the probe into Russian meddling in the 2016 presidential election. 


By Catherine Lucey 

Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
Venting his fury over the Russia 
investigation, President Donald 
Trump on Sunday asserted that 
the Obama administration bears 
some blame for the election med¬ 
dling, insisted he never denied 
that the Kremlin interfered in 
the 2016 U.S. campaign and said 
“they are laughing their asses off 
in Moscow.” 

In a rapid-fire series of tweets 
from his Palm Beach estate, the 
president unloaded over the Rus¬ 
sia investigation, days after an 
indictment from special counsel 
Robert Mueller charged 13 Rus¬ 
sians with a plot to interfere in the 
U.S. presidential election. 

While the nearby town of Park¬ 
land, Fla., continues to mourn a 
school shooting that left 17 dead, 
Russia was clearly top of mind for 
the president. The administration 
has focused on the fact that the 
Russian effort began in 2014, be¬ 
fore Trump announced his White 
House run, and Trump continued 
that argument Sunday. 

He said the top Democrat on the 
House Intelligence Committee, 
California Rep. Adam Schiff — 
calling him “Liddle’ Adam Schiff, 
the leakin’ monster of no control” 
— “is now blaming the Obama 
Administration for Russian med¬ 
dling in the 2016 Election.” 

Trump appeared to be referring 
to an NBC interview with Schiff in 
which the lawmaker said the pre¬ 
vious administration should have 
set up a “more forceful deterrent” 
against cyberattacks after the 
2014 hack of Sony Pictures. 

Obama in late 2016 defended his 
administration’s response to the 


Russian meddling, also saying he 
had confronted Russian President 
Vladimir Putin that September, 
telling him to “cut it out.” 

Trump has not been seen in 
public since he arrived at his 
Florida club late Friday after a 
visit to the community shattered 
by the shooting. That evening, he 
met with first responders, medi¬ 
cal personnel and some victims. 
He planned to meet with House 
Speaker Paul Ryan, R-Wis., on 
Sunday at Mar-a-Lago. 

Trump did find time to use the 


Florida shooting to criticize the 
FBI, saying in a tweet late Satur¬ 
day that the bureau “missed all of 
the many signals” sent by the sus¬ 
pect and arguing that agents are 
“spending too much time trying to 
prove Russian collusion with the 
Trump campaign.” 

“Get back to the basics and 
make us all proud!” he said. 

The FBI received a tip last 
month that the man now charged 
in the school shooting had a “de¬ 
sire to kill” and access to guns and 
could be plotting an attack. But 


the agency said Friday that agents 
failed to investigate. 

In his Russia-related posts Sun¬ 
day, Trump asserted he “never 
said Russia did not meddle in the 
election.” 

The president has repeatedly 
expressed skepticism over the 
Russian election meddling. 

Trump also argued Sunday that 
the ongoing investigations are just 
what the Russians want, saying: 
“Investigations and Party hatred, 
they have succeeded beyond their 
wildest dreams. They are laugh¬ 


ing their asses off in Moscow. Get 
smart America!” 

On Saturday, Trump undercut 
his national security adviser, H.R. 
McMaster, after McMaster said 
evidence of Russian meddling in 
the 2016 American election is be¬ 
yond dispute. 

Trump tweeted that McMaster 
left out some details: “General 
McMaster forgot to say that the 
results of the 2016 election were 
not impacted or changed by the 
Russians and that the only Col¬ 
lusion was between Russia and 
Crooked H, the DNC and the 
Dems. Remember the Dirty Dos¬ 
sier, Uranium, Speeches, Emails 
and the Podesta Company!” 

Trump was continuing his ef¬ 
forts to pin Russian collusion on 
the Democrats and their nominee 
Hillary Clinton. 

Trump also raged against law 
enforcement over an Obama- 
era payment to Iran. He tweeted 
that he’s “never gotten over the 
fact that Obama was able to send 
$1.7 Billion Dollars in CASH to 
Iran and nobody in Congress, 
the FBI or Justice called for an 
investigation!” 

The Obama administration 
transferred the money to Iran in 
2016, using non-U.S. currency. 
The administration said it was the 
settlement of a decades-old arbi¬ 
tration claim. An initial payment 
was delivered the same day Teh¬ 
ran agreed to release four Ameri¬ 
can prisoners. 

The Obama administration 
eventually acknowledged the cash 
was used as leverage until the 
Americans were allowed to leave 
Iran. Congressional Republicans 
decried the payment as ransom, 
which the Obama administration 
denied. 
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Case shows challenge of predicting attacks 


This is a circle that can’t be squared/’ 
he said. “We are never going to keep tabs 
on every single person who might one day 
pose a threat, f 

Stephen Vladeck 

professor of law at the University of Texas 


By Amy Forliti 

Associated. Press 

MINNEAPOLIS — After 
Tnuza Jamal Hassan was stopped 
from flying to Afghanistan last 
September, she allegedly told FBI 
agents that she wanted to join al- 
Qaida and marry a fighter and 
that she might even wear a sui¬ 
cide belt. 

She also said she was angry 
at U.S. military actions overseas 
and admitted that she tried to en¬ 
courage others to “join the jihad 
in fighting,” but she said she had 
no intention of carrying out an 
attack on U.S. soil, according to 
prosecutors. Despite her alleged 
admissions, she was allowed to go 
free. 

Four months later, the 19-year- 
old was arrested for allegedly 
setting small fires on her former 
college campus in St. Paul in 
what prosecutors say was a self- 
proclaimed act of jihad. No one 
was hurt by the Jan. 17 fires at 
St. Catherine University, but her 
case raises questions about why 
she wasn’t arrested after speak¬ 
ing to the agents months earlier 
and shows the difficulty the au¬ 
thorities face in identifying real 
threats. 

“She confessed to wanting to 
join al-Qaida and took action to 
do it by traveling overseas. Un¬ 
less there are other circumstanc¬ 
es that I’m not aware of, I would 
have expected that she would’ve 
been arrested,” said Jeffrey Rin- 
gel, a former FBI agent and Joint 
Terrorism Task Force supervisor 
who now works for a private secu¬ 
rity firm, the Soufan Group, and 
isn’t involved in Hassan’s case. “I 
think she would’ve met the ele¬ 
ments of a crime.” 

Authorities aren’t talking about 
the case and it’s not clear how 


closely Hassan was monitored be¬ 
fore the fires, if at all. When asked 
if law enforcement should have 
intervened earlier, FBI spokes¬ 
man Jeff Van Nest and U.S. Attor¬ 
ney’s Office spokeswoman Tasha 
Zerna both said they couldn’t dis¬ 
cuss the case. 

Counterterrorism experts 
say it seems she wasn’t watched 
closely after the FBI interview, as 
she disappeared for days before 
the fires. But the public record in 
a case doesn’t always reveal what 
agents and prosecutors were 
doing behind the scenes. 

Authorities are often second- 
guessed when someone on their 
radar carries out a violent act. 
Some cases, including Wednes¬ 
day’s mass shooting at a Florida 
high school that killed 17 people, 
reveal missed signs of trouble. 
The FBI has admitted it made a 
mistake by failing to investigate a 
warning last month that the sus¬ 
pect, Nikolas Cruz, could be plot¬ 
ting an attack. 

U.S. officials were also warned 
about Boston Marathon bomber 
Tamerlan Tsarnaev two years 
before his 2013 attack, though a 
review found it was impossible to 
know if anything could’ve been 
done differently to prevent it. And 
the FBI extensively investigated 
Omar Mateen, the gunman in 
the June 2016 Orlando nightclub 
shooting. As part of an internal 
audit, then-FBI Director James 
Comey reviewed the case and de¬ 
termined it was handled well. 

Hassan, who was born in the 
U.S., has pleaded not guilty to fed¬ 
eral counts of attempting to pro¬ 
vide material support to al-Qaida, 
lying to the FBI and arson. She 
also faces a state arson charge. 
One fire was set in a dormitory 
that has a day care where 33 chil¬ 
dren were present. 



Ramsey County Sheriff’s Office/AP 


Tnuza Jamal Hassan 

Although her attempts to set 
fires largely failed, Hassan told 
investigators she had expected 
the buildings to burn down and 
“she hoped people would get 
killed,” Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Andrew Winter said in court. He 
added that she was “self-radical¬ 
ized” and became more strin¬ 
gent in her beliefs and focused on 
jihad. 

Hassan’s attorney, Robert Sico- 
li, declined to talk about whether 
the family saw warnings. Her 
mother and sister declined to 
speak to The Associated Press. 

According to prosecutors, Has¬ 
san tried to travel to Afghanistan 
on Sept. 19, making it as far as 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates, 
before she was stopped because 
she lacked a visa. 

Prosecutors say that when the 
agents interviewed Hassan on 
Sept. 22, she admitted she tried to 
join al-Qaida, saying she thought 
she’d probably get married but 
not fight. When pressed, she al¬ 


legedly told investigators she 
guessed she would carry out a 
suicide bombing if she had to do 
it but she wouldn’t do anything in 
the U.S. because she didn’t know 
whom to target. 

Hassan admitted that she 
wrote a letter to her roommates 
in March encouraging the women 
to “join the jihad in fighting,” 
prosecutors allege. The letter was 
initially reported to campus secu¬ 
rity, and it’s unclear when it was 
given to the FBI or if the agency 
made contact with Hassan before 
the September interview. 

It’s also unknown how closely 
U.S. authorities were monitor¬ 
ing Hassan between the inter¬ 
view and Dec. 29, when she was 
barred from traveling to Ethiopia 
with her mother. Prosecutors say 
that at the time Hassan had her 
sister’s identification and her lug¬ 
gage contained a coat and boots, 
which she wouldn’t have needed 
in Ethiopia’s warm climate. 

Hassan later ran away from 
home and her family reported her 
missing Jan. 10. Her whereabouts 
were unknown until the Jan. 17 
fires. 

Ron Hosko, a retired assistant 
director of the FBI’s criminal di¬ 
vision who has no link to Hassan’s 
case, said that based on an AP re¬ 
porter’s description of it, “I would 
certainly look at this person, not 


knowing more, as somebody who 
would be of interest to the FBI.” 

However he cautioned that the 
public doesn’t know the extent 
of the agency’s efforts to moni¬ 
tor Hassan, including whether 
she was under surveillance, what 
sort of background investigation 
was done and how agents might 
have assessed her capacity to fol¬ 
low through on a threat. He also 
said the FBI might have made 
decisions based on her mental 
capacity. 

“Not every subject requires 
24/7 FBI surveillance,” he said. 
The reality is that hard decisions 
on resources are being made 
constantly, with the biggest per¬ 
ceived threats receiving the most 
attention. 

“I’m sure there are plenty of 
days where they hope they are 
right and they are keeping their 
fingers crossed,” he added. 

Stephen Vladeck, professor of 
law at the University of Texas, 
said monitoring possible threats 
is a delicate balance, and law 
enforcement can’t trample civil 
rights while trying to prevent 
violence. 

“This is a circle that can’t be 
squared,” he said. “We are never 
going to keep tabs on every single 
person who might one day pose a 
threat.” 


Lack of promotions adding to State Department worries 


By Franco Ordonez 

McClatchy Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
State Department is promoting 
far fewer people — 50 percent less 
— into some of the first levels of 
senior Foreign Service positions, 
according to data obtained by 
McClatchy. 

The reduced rate of promotions 
is taking place even as veteran, 
senior diplomats have departed in 
recent months. The result, diplo¬ 
mats and others say, is the Trump 
administration is taking a risk by 
not replenishing talent needed 
to build the diplomatic corps and 
leadership of tomorrow. 

That’s disconcerting to current 
and former officials in the diplo¬ 
matic ranks. 

“I don’t want to believe it’s hap¬ 
pening, but it’s tough not to when 
you see what’s happening,” said 
one U.S. State Department official 
in the Foreign Service. 

The news comes as the Trump 
administration also proposed an¬ 
other steep cut in the diplomatic 
budget, by more than 25 percent, 


raising alarms that the adminis¬ 
tration is intentionally undercut¬ 
ting the State Department’s work 
and U.S. influence in the world. 

The planned departures of 
top-ranked diplomats like Am¬ 
bassador Tom Shannon, the un¬ 
dersecretary for political affairs, 
and Ambassador to Panama John 
Feeley had shaken an already 
unsteady diplomatic corps that is 
increasingly questioning its own 
commitment to an administration 
Foreign Service veterans are not 
sure supports their mission. 

The State Department has 
been rapidly shedding diplomats 
through attrition. Sixty percent of 
the State Departments’ top-rank¬ 
ing career diplomats have left and 
new applications to join the For¬ 
eign Service have fallen by half, 
according to data from the Ameri¬ 
can Foreign Service Association, 
the professional organization of 
the U.S. diplomatic corps. 

Officials at the State Depart¬ 
ment said the drop-off in promo¬ 
tions does not take into account 
promotion cycles that have been a 
downward trend and a large influx 



of Foreign Service officers during 
the Bush and Obama years. 

What may be even more alarm¬ 
ing to those looking at the United 
State’s long-term diplomatic ob¬ 
jectives — not to mention rank 
and file Foreign Service officers 
wondering how far they can ad¬ 
vance their careers — is that 
fewer career officers are being 
promoted into the first tiers of 
senior positions. Those posts are 
the equivalent to military one-star 
and two-star generals. 

The number of people promot¬ 


ed to minister counselors, who 
are two-star general equivalents, 
dropped from 61 in 2016 to 29 in 
2017. The number of counselor of¬ 
ficers, who are one-star general 
equivalents, dropped from 91 in 
2016 to 43 in 2017. 

Benjamin Gedan, who served 
as South America director on the 
National Security Council in the 
Obama administration and previ¬ 
ously was responsible for Argenti¬ 
na policy at the State Department, 
said Secretary Rex Tillerson is 
“waging a costly war against his 
own employees.” 

Tillerson has already depleted 
the senior ranks of the Foreign 
Service and applications to join 
the U.S. diplomatic corps have 
fallen by a third, Gedan said. 

“Now, Secretary Tillerson is at¬ 
tacking the middle ranks as well 
by reducing well-earned promo¬ 
tion opportunities,” he added. 

The numbers are shocking 
to some Foreign Service mem¬ 
bers, but the State Department 
says they don’t tell the full story. 
A spokesperson said promotion 
rates go through cycles and they 


have been on a downward trend 
for last three or four years. 

Indeed, the number of promo¬ 
tions to senior leadership lev¬ 
els dropped from 2014 to 2016, 
but it was not as dramatic as the 
past year. The number of higher- 
ranked minister counselors went 
down from 65 to 61 and the num¬ 
ber of promotions to the counselor 
officer level position dropped from 
104 to 91. 

There are other reasons for the 
drops other than budget cutbacks 
or a desire to reduce the diplomatic 
corps. There are more candidates 
in the pipeline because of large 
hiring surges during the buildup 
to wars in the Middle East under 
both the Bush administration, as 
part of the Diplomacy Readiness 
Initiative, and the Obama admin¬ 
istration, as part of Diplomacy 3.0. 
There are still more foreign ser¬ 
vice “generalists” who are going 
out and having diplomatic meet¬ 
ings than there were at the end of 
the Bush administration and much 
of President Barack Obama’s first 
term. 
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6-year-old urges 
NASA to restore 
Pluto as planet 



AP 


A black bear cub forages for food along a salmon stream in the Mendenhall Glacier Recreation Area in 
Juneau, Alaska, in June 2017. A study of bears and berries has determined that the big animals are the 
main dispersers of fruit seeds in southeast Alaska. 

What does a bear do in woods 
of Alaska? It disperses seeds 


By Kristine Phillips 

The Washington Post 

Cara Lucy O’Connor has a 
concern. 

Pluto used to be one of the nine 
planets in the solar system, and 
it isn’t anymore. That’s not right, 
said the little girl from Ireland. So 
Cara, with the help of her teacher, 
wrote a letter to NASA hoping 
to persuade the space agency to 
“make Pluto a planet again.” 

“I listened to a song and at the 
end of it the song said “Bring Pluto 
Back” — and I would really like 
that to happen,” Cara wrote. 

She went on to explain that in 
2006, Pluto was reclassified as a 
dwarf planet, “a type of planet that 
isn’t big enough to clear its orbit.” 
She talked about the Kuiper belt, 
a doughnut-shaped ring beyond 
Neptune where many dwarf plan¬ 
ets are located. 

“I really think Pluto should be 
a main planet again like Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Sat¬ 
urn, Uranus & Neptune, because 
in one video I watched called ‘Let’s 
go meet the planets,’ Pluto was at 
the very end,” she wrote. 

In another video, she said, Pluto 
“was put in the trash can and was 
scared by planet Earth.” “This 
was really mean,” Cara wrote, 
“because no one or no planet or 
dwarf planets should be put in the 
trash can.” 

Cara dreams of becoming a 
NASA astronaut and wants to 
“visit all the main planets includ¬ 
ing Pluto.” In the meantime, she 
told NASA, “you need to fix this 
problem for me.” 

Though not likely to result in 
a dramatic change in Pluto’s de¬ 
moted status as a dwarf planet, 
the 6-year-old’s letter did not fall 
on deaf ears. James Green, direc¬ 
tor of NASA’s Planetary Science 


Division, wrote her back. 

“I agree with you that Pluto is 
really cool — in fact, who would 
have believed that Pluto has a 
heart? ... It’s a fascinating world 
that appears to be constantly 
changing. To me, it’s not so much 
about whether Pluto is a dwarf 
planet or not; it’s that Pluto is a 
fascinating place that we need to 
continue to study,” Green wrote. 

“I hope that you will discover 
a new planet,” he added, “and I 
trust that if you continue to do well 
in school we will see you at NASA 
one of these days.” 

Cara, who hopes to discover 
a planet and name it Planet Uni¬ 
com, often peppers her teachers 
with questions about why black 
holes exist, or whether the moon 
landing really happened. 

“She had the most interesting 
mind. She asked questions that 
I couldn’t answer,” said Sarah 
O’Donovan, who taught Cara last 
year at Glasheen Girls’ School in 
Cork, Ireland. “She’s always in¬ 
terested in things that are far, far 
above her level.” 

Cara said she’s been interested 
in space and astronomy since last 
year. She loves learning about “the 
forming of the planets,” she said. 

Cara had not learned much yet 
about reading and writing, so her 
teacher wrote her words for her. 
As Cara talked almost nonstop, 
O’Donovan typed, at times inter¬ 
rupting Cara so she could Google 
some of the bits of information the 
little girl was giving her to make 
sure they’re accurate (They were, 
she said). 

The letter was written and sent 
to NASA headquarters last April. 
O’Donovan said they also wrote to 
the European Space Agency after 
they did not receive a response 
from NASA. NASA wrote back 
months later. 


By Dan Joling 

Associated Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Does 
a bear leave scat in the woods? The 
answer is obvious but the effects 
on an ecosystem may not be. 

A study by Oregon State Uni¬ 
versity researchers concludes 
that brown and black bears, and 
not birds, as commonly thought, 
are primary distributors of small 
fruit seeds in southeast Alaska, 
spreading the seeds through their 
excrement. 

“Bears are essentially like 
farmers,” said Taal Levi, an Ore¬ 
gon State assistant professor. “By 
planting seeds everywhere, they 
promote a vegetation community 
that feeds them.” 

Seed dispersal is a key compo¬ 
nent in the understanding of any 
ecosystem, Levi said. The study 
is the first instance of a temperate 
plant being primarily dispersed 
by mammals through their gut, 
Levi said. The finding suggests 
repercussions for plant life when 
bears are removed. 


Brown bears, or grizzlies, flour¬ 
ish in size and numbers in the 
Tongass National Forest, Amer¬ 
ica’s largest, because they gorge 
on spawning salmon. As they wait 
for fish to enter streams, they eat 
berries. 

Levi and graduate student Lau¬ 
rie Harrer, the study’s primary 
author, set up motion-triggered 
video cameras to detect what was 
eating berries. The collected bear 
DNA from saliva left on plants 
after berries disappeared. They 
recorded birds picking off a few 
berries at a time but bears gulping 
them by the hundreds. 

When brown bears shift to eat¬ 
ing fish, black bears move into 
berry patches. Both bears, through 
their scat, disperse fruit seeds by 
the thousands, profoundly affect¬ 
ing what grows in the forest, ac¬ 
cording to the researchers. 

Rodents that find bear scat fur¬ 
ther disperse seeds, burying them 
in caches a few millimeters deep, 
Levi said. If rodents lose track of 
caches, there’s a chance for new 
plant growth. 


It’s an intricate system start¬ 
ing with salmon attracting bears, 
Levi said. 

Laura Gough, an ecologist at 
Towson University who has con¬ 
ducted research for more than 20 
years on how plants interact with 
other organisms in Alaska’s tun¬ 
dra, said a lot of ecology research 
focuses on uncovering those re¬ 
lationships and how whole sys¬ 
tems change if they’re disrupted. 
“When you think about that, if 
the species is an important food 
source, then if that plant should di¬ 
minish in abundance, there could 
be a whole suite of changes to that 
ecosystem,” she said. 

When she read the study, she 
said, she thought of the dodo bird 
stories she tells to students in bi¬ 
ology classes. The extinct birds 
spread seeds of certain plants. 

“When dodos went extinct, 
those plants basically went extinct 
as well,” she said. “So, this link be¬ 
tween animals that eat plant seeds 
and disperses them — that can 
maintain both populations.” 


Lock of hair thought to be George Washington’s is found 


By Mary Esch 

Associated Press 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. — 
Tucked in the pages of a grimy, 
leather-bound almanac in the ar¬ 
chives at New York’s Union Col¬ 
lege was a tiny envelope with the 
hand-scrawled words “Washing¬ 
ton’s hair.” 

A librarian who had been cata¬ 
loging old books gingerly opened 
the yellowed envelope to find a 
lock of silvery hair tied with a 
thread. 

“It was one of those mind-blow¬ 
ing moments that happen every 
once in a while in a librarian’s 
life,” said John Myers, a catalog 
and metadata librarian at the col¬ 


lege. “I thought, that doesn’t mean 
George Washington, does it?” 

It apparently does. 

While college officials can’t say 
for sure it’s the real deal, the his¬ 
torical evidence is there. The hair 
was discovered in a pocket-sized 
almanac for the year 1793 that be¬ 
longed to Philip J. Schuyler, son of 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, who served 
under Washington during the 
Revolutionary War and founded 
Union College in 1795. 

Susan Holloway Scott, an inde¬ 
pendent scholar and author, said 
locks of hair were frequently given 
as gifts during Washington’s day, 
and it’s likely Martha Washing¬ 
ton gave the snip of her husband’s 
hair to Eliza Schuyler, daughter of 


the general and wife of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Eliza passed it on to her son, 
James A. Hamilton, as noted by 
the handwriting on the envelope: 
“from James A. Hamilton given 
him by his mother, Aug. 10,1871.” 

A prominent collector of celeb¬ 
rity hair believes it’s truly a relic 
of the nation’s first president. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind 
it’s genuine,” said John Reznikoff, 
founder of University Archives in 
Westport, Conn. And Reznikoff 
knows hair. His personal collec¬ 
tion of 150 locks includes a brain- 
speckled strand plucked from 
Abraham Lincoln’s fatal wound, 
a voodoo charm made from Jimi 
Hendrix’s hair and sartorial sam¬ 


ples from Albert Einstein, John 
F. Kennedy, Napoleon, Marilyn 
Monroe and, of course, George 
Washington. 

India Spartz, head of special 
collections and archives at Union, 
called the hair “a very signifi¬ 
cant treasure” that will eventu¬ 
ally be displayed at the liberal arts 
college. 

Union has no plans to put the 
hair through DNA testing, in part 
because it could destroy part of 
the lock. 

Reznikoff said hair locks are 
typically authenticated through 
examination of associated artifacts 
and historical connections rather 
than by DNA testing because ge¬ 
netic tests aren’t always reliable 


without the hair’s root attached 
and the possible contamination 
of DNA from multiple people who 
likely handled the hair. 

“Most hair locks stand or fail on 
the basis of written provenance,” 
Reznikoff said. “So one needs re¬ 
ally to consult with document ex¬ 
perts rather than scientists.” 

For librarian Myers, he’s still 
coming to grips with what he 
found. 

“It’s not nearly as significant as 
finding some obscure medieval 
manuscript from some important 
author,” he said. “But in the con¬ 
text of a small upstate college this 
is, like, wow! Kind of exciting!” 
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Photos by Brett Coomer, Houston Chronicle/AP 


Jandro “Cilantro” Nerdo spits out a ball of fire as he demonstrates fire breathing for his students during an Intro to Fire Breathing with Jandro Fuego class at The Interchange in 
Houston in January. 


Fire-breathing performers offer classes on dangerous art in Houston 


By Keri Blakinger 

Houston Chronicle 

HOUSTON 
andro Herdocia likes to 
practice his fire-breathing 
in the shower. 

The Houston Chronicle 
reported that’s not because it’s 
safer or less likely to end in burns 
but just because it’s one of the best 
places for developing new tricks. 

“The trick to fire breathing is 
you have to mist the fuel,” said 
Herdocia, 33, a fire arts instruc¬ 
tor. “We train our lip muscles.” 

That means a lot of spitting and 
spewing — sometimes with min¬ 
eral oil fuel and sometimes with 
shower water—to try out patterns 
that might work for new, fiery dis¬ 
plays. It takes a lot of practice and 
a little charring to work out just 
the right combination of breath, 
fuel and flames. 

“You’re essentially manipulat¬ 
ing an element of nature,” said 
fellow fire flow artist Y.E. Torres. 
“It’s a little bit of an illusion game, 
a little bit of a physics.” 

But now, Torres and Herdo¬ 
cia are pulling back the curtain 
on the illusion just a touch with 
newly launched fire-breathing 
and fire-eating classes hosted in 
an arty warehouse. 

Though the Bayou City per¬ 
formers have been teaching 
fire arts for years at festivals 


You’re essentially 
manipulating an 
element of nature. 
It’s a little bit of an 
illusion game, a little 
bit of a physics, f 

Y.E. Torres 

fire flow artist 


and gatherings across the coun¬ 
try, their four-workshop series 
is the first time they’ve offered 
fire-breathing instruction in the 
Houston area. 

And, in case you’re wondering, 
it’s just a dangerous as it seems — 
but not for the reasons you might 
expect. 

“Fire-eating is extremely 
cancerous and kills you slowly,” 
Herdocia said. “Fire-breathing 
has the potential to kill you very 
quickly.” 

Repeatedly ingesting the fuel 
needed to eat fire — and spit it 
back out — can cause tooth decay 
and cancer, according to Her¬ 
docia. But accidentally inhaling 
the fuels used in fire-breath¬ 
ing can cause chemical pneu¬ 
monia “which can kill you very 
quickly.” 

But what about burns? 


“That’s what most people 
think,” said Herdocia, better 
known by his stage name, Jan¬ 
dro Fuego. “But most people who 
burn their face fire-breathing are 
using the wrong fuels.” 

The classes held at The Inter¬ 
change start with a focus on safe¬ 
ty, outlining the best equipment 
and the safest fuels to use, and 
going over all the likely missteps 
and mishaps. 

Participants are instructed 
to wear natural-fiber clothing, 
garments that will burn instead 
of melt. They learn how to fuel 
torches and to manage the tem¬ 
perature, deftly passing the 


flame back and forth from torch 
to torch before the metal gets too 
hot to touch. 

And immediately after each 
two-hour class, they learn to 
clean their mouths and to change 
their clothes promptly — before 
the fuel-soaked rags can spark 
an unpleasant case of dermatitis. 
From start to finish, there’s an 
eye to safety in what both instruc¬ 
tors acknowledge can be a clearly 
unsafe pastime. 

“You’re playing with fire; you 
do get burned — it happens,” 
Torres said. “Most people who 
spin, breathe or play with fire get 
worse burns cooking.” 


Thanks in part to the ease of 
learning and trading tips in on¬ 
line communities, fire arts seem 
to have spread in recent years, 
Herdocia said. 

“There’s now four times as 
many fire breathers in Texas as 
there were four years ago,” Tor¬ 
res said. 

It’s already popular in some 
cities outside of Texas, like Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., and New York — but 
fire flow is still a developing art 
form here. 

“There’s pockets of fire all over 
the place,” Torres said. “But it’s 
been our goal to bring up fire the¬ 
ater in Houston.” 



Leslie Barnes spits out a ball of fire as she participates in a fire-breathing class Jan. 14 in Houston. 
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Moon 
won’t talk 
summit 
with North 



Peter Morgan/AP 


South Korean President Moon Jae-in, with microphone, said “let’s 
not get too far ahead” when asked about the possibility of a summit 
between North and South Korea. 


By Foster Klug 

Associated Press 

PYEONGCHANG, South 
Korea — South Korean President 
Moon Jae-in said Saturday that he 
hopes his efforts to engage rival 
North Korea at the Olympics will 
lead to better ties between the 
North and its other major rival, 
Washington, as well as help set up 
talks on ridding the North of its 
nuclear bombs. 

But Moon wouldn’t answer a 
question from The Associated 
Press about what needs to happen 
before he’ll take North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un up on his in¬ 
vitation for a summit. He earlier 
said “let’s not get too far ahead” on 
a summit, according to his office. 

Moon has yet to accept the 
North Korean offer, which was 
delivered Feb. 10 by Kim’s young¬ 
er sister, Kim Yo Jong. He’s said 
only that the Koreas should “cre¬ 
ate an environment” for talks. 

Moon likely wants his talks with 
the North to be accompanied with 
warming ties between Pyong¬ 
yang and Washington so there’s 
less chance of aliening the South’s 
most crucial ally, which keeps 
28,500 troops in South Korea to 
deter an attack by the North. 

Some conservatives worry 
North Korea’s friendly overtures 
to Seoul are meant to push Wash¬ 
ington away from South Korea. 
This, the North may hope, will 
ruin President Donald Trump’s 
policy of “maximum pressure,” 


which is focused on slapping more 
isolating sanctions on the most 
sanctioned country on earth. 

“We are hoping that the ongo¬ 
ing talks between the South and 
North will lead to talks between 
the United States and North 
Korea, and eventually to (North 
Korean) denuclearization dia¬ 
logue,” Moon told reporters at 
the Olympics media center in 
Pyeongchang. 

Moon said Saturday that a wom¬ 
en’s hockey team of North and 
South Koreans, a squad of North 
Korean cheerleaders (229 of them, 
all women) and an opening cere¬ 
mony that saw both Koreas march 
together have moved Koreans and 
people around the world. 


He also noted that “a consen¬ 
sus is starting to build that there’s 
also a need for talks between the 
United States and North Korea.” 

On that count, there remain ob¬ 
stacles to overcome. The Pyong¬ 
yang regime’s official news 
agency, KCNA, issued a dispatch 
Saturday chronicling a commen¬ 
tary that called Vice President 
Mike Pence “a common object of 
hatred” during his visit to South 
Korea for the Olympics’ opening 
ceremony. 

Despite Moon’s optimistic com¬ 
ments Saturday, there is deep 
skepticism about whether the 
good feelings on the Korean Pen¬ 
insula will last. 


Polish Jews stunned by anti-Semitism 


By Vanessa Gera 
Associated Press 

WARSAW, Poland — Matylda Jonas-Kowalik has 
spent most of her 22 years secure in the belief that 
she would never know the discrimination, persecu¬ 
tion or violence that killed or traumatized genera¬ 
tions of Polish Jews before her. 

But an eruption of anti-Semitic comments in pub¬ 
lic debates amid a diplomatic dispute with Israel 
over a new Holocaust speech law has caused to her 
to rethink that certainty. Now she and others fear 
the hostile rhetoric could eventually trigger anti-Se¬ 
mitic violence, and she finds herself thinking con¬ 
stantly about whether she should leave Poland. 

Poland’s Jewish community is the surviving rem¬ 
nant of a vibrant and diverse Polish- and Yiddish¬ 
speaking community that numbered 3.3 million on 
the eve of the Holocaust. Only 10 percent survived 
the German genocide, while postwar violence and 
persecution in the first decades of communist rule 
forced out many of the survivors. 

Anxieties have been creeping in amid a global 
rise in xenophobia that was also felt in Poland. 

A conservative party, Law and Justice, won power 
in Poland vowing to restore national greatness while 
stressing an anti-Muslim, anti-migrant message. 
Jews, who have lived in Poland for centuries, were 
increasingly targets of verbal hate on social media. 

Matters escalated a few weeks ago when Israeli 
officials sharply criticized new Polish legislation 
that criminalizes blaming Poland as a nation for 
crimes committed by Nazi Germany. They accused 
Poland of seeking to use the law to whitewash the 
role of the Poles who helped Germans kill Jews dur¬ 
ing the war. 


Polish authorities say they want to protect Poland 
from being depicted as a collaborator of the Nazis. 

Amid Israeli criticism, a prominent Polish right- 
wing commentator used an offensive slur to refer 
to Jews. Rather than being punished, he was wel¬ 
comed on TV programs, including a state television 
talk show where he and the host made anti-Jew- 
ish comments, including jokes about Jews and gas 
chambers. 

An adviser to the president said he thought Israel’s 
negative reaction to the law stemmed from a “feel¬ 
ing of shame at the passivity of the Jews during the 
Holocaust.” 

Anna Chipczynska, the head of Warsaw’s Jew¬ 
ish community, said members feel shaken or even 
depressed, and the rhetoric has triggered hateful 
phone calls and emails and other harassment. 

The current wave of discrimination comes weeks 
before the 50th anniversary of an anti-Semitic cam¬ 
paign orchestrated by Poland’s communist regime 
in March 1968. That began with rhetoric eerily sim¬ 
ilar to the things being said today and ended up with 
20,000 Jews forced to relinquish their possessions 
and their Polish citizenship and flee the country. 

Many liberal Poles are also shaken by the devel¬ 
opments, which come amid what human rights offi¬ 
cials see as a larger erosion of democratic standards. 
More than 8,000 people have signed a letter of soli¬ 
darity to “our Jewish friends,” decrying what they 
call “a wave of hatred and disgusting language.” 

Hanna, 33, a Jewish woman from Warsaw, says 
she has finally understood the deep fears of her 
mother, the daughter of a Holocaust survivor who 
witnessed the 1968 persecution. She said her moth¬ 
er has always said Jews in Poland had to be mentally 
prepared to flee at little notice with just a suitcase. 


65 feared dead in 
Iranian plane crash 


By Nasser Karimi 
and Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — An Iranian 
commercial airplane brought 
back into service only months ago 
after being grounded for seven 
years crashed Sunday in a foggy, 
mountainous region of south¬ 
ern Iran, and officials said they 
feared all 65 people on board 
were killed. 

The crash of the Aseman Air¬ 
lines ATR-72 marks another fatal 
aviation disaster for Iran, which 
for years was barred from buying 
airplane parts for needed mainte¬ 
nance due to Western sanctions 
over its nuclear program. 

Its nuclear accord with world 
powers allows it to get those parts, 
and the country has made deals 
worth tens of billions of dollars 
for new aircraft. However, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s refusal to 
recertify the deal has injected 
uncertainty into those sales while 
Iranians still fly in aging aircraft. 

The ATR-72, a twin-engine tur¬ 
boprop used for short-distance 
regional flying, went down near 
its destination of the southern 
Iranian city of Yasuj. 

It wasn’t immediately clear what 
caused the crash, although weath¬ 
er was severe in the area. Dense 
fog, high winds and heavy snow 
in the Zagros Mountains made it 
impossible for rescue crews in he¬ 
licopters to reach the site Sunday, 
state television reported. 

Aseman Airlines spokesman 
Mohammad Taghi Tabatabai told 
state TV that all on board Flight 
No. EP3704 were killed. Those on 


board included 59 passengers and 
six crewmembers, the state-run 
IRNA news agency reported Sun¬ 
day night, lowering the death to 65 
from an initially reported 66. 

Both Supreme Leader Ayatol¬ 
lah Ali Khamenei and President 
Hassan Rouhani offered their 
condolences. 

Tabatabai said the plane 
crashed into Mount Dena, which 
is about 14,435 feet tall. The 
plane’s last signal, at 12:35 a.m. 
EST, showed it at 16,975 feet 
and descending, airplane-track¬ 
ing website FlightRadar24 said. 
The pilot was in contact with the 
tower 14 miles from the airport, 
state TV said. 

One previous passenger on the 
route posted a video Sunday show¬ 
ing that the flight typically comes 
in just over the mountain peaks. 
Aeronautical charts for the airport 
warn pilots to keep an altitude of 
15,000 feet in the area. The air¬ 
port itself is at nearly 6,000 feet. 

Locals described hearing the 
crash, although no one had found 
the crash site yet, according to 
state TV. 

Aseman Airlines, owned by 
Iran’s civil service pension foun¬ 
dation, is a semi-private air carri¬ 
er headquartered in Tehran that 
specializes in flights to remote 
airfields across the country. It 
also flies internationally. 

Aseman Airlines is Iran’s 
third-largest airline by fleet size, 
behind state carrier Iran Air and 
Mahan Air. It is banned from fly¬ 
ing in the European Union over 
safety concerns. 


Canada denies story that Fidel 
Castro is Justin Trudeau’s dad 


Associated Press 

A story claiming Fidel Castro 
was the father of Canadian Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau is not 
true. The Canadian government 
denied it, Cuba has never claimed 
it and Trudeau’s parents never 
visited Cuba until several years 
after Justin Trudeau was born. 

The Feb. 1 suicide of Castro’s 
oldest son, Fidelito, spurred the 
most recent report on several 
sites, claiming that Fidelito left 
a suicide note referring to Justin 
Trudeau as his half-brother. A 
theory that Castro was Trudeau’s 
father was also shared widely on 
social media after Castro’s death 
in 2016, when Trudeau caused an 
uproar over remarks praising the 
late Cuban leader. 

The Canadian government de¬ 
nied the reports last week. Justin 
Trudeau was bom on Dec. 25, 
1971, to the late Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau and his 
wife, Margaret. 

Trudeau was born a little more 
than nine months after the mar¬ 
riage of his parents and more than 
four years before Margaret made a 



Eduardo Verdugo/AP 


The Canadian government 
denied a story claiming that 
Fidel Castro is Canadian Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s father. 

much-publicized first trip to Cuba 
and met Fidel Castro. Margaret 
was 22 when she married the 51- 
year-old prime minister and was 
the subject of intense media scru¬ 
tiny. Experts say it would have 
been impossible for an earlier visit 
to Cuba to go unnoticed. 
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Man accused of setting 
up meth lab in hotel 

|y I ATLANTIC CITY — 
:PwJ Police charged a New 
Jersey man with setting up a 
methamphetamine lab in an At¬ 
lantic City casino hotel room that 
caught fire Wednesday, causing 
four floors to be evacuated. 

The fire at the Tropicana casino 
injured the man who rented the 
room and later was arrested and 
a hotel employee who entered the 
room after the fire was detected. 

Police charged Michael Pillar, 
49, of Whiting, N.J., with main¬ 
taining a drug production facility, 
possession of methamphetamine 
and criminal mischief. 

Damage from the fire was con¬ 
tained to the room on the 44th 
floor of the casino’s west tower. 
A hazardous materials team dis¬ 
mantled the lab. 

Public school removes 
Scriptures from walls 

tk n SEARCY — A public 
school in Arkansas has 
removed Bible verses from the 
walls after an anonymous com¬ 
plaint was made to a nonprofit 
supporting the separation of 
church and state. 

The Daily Citizen reported that 
posters displaying Scriptures had 
been hung in the choir room of 
Searcy High School. 

Searcy School District Superin¬ 
tendent Diane Barrett said Feb. 2 
that the choral director removed 
the Christian-themed posters 
from her room in November and 
that staff has been addressed re¬ 
garding religious displays. 

The Wisconsin-based Freedom 
From Religion Foundation sent 
a letter to the school district late 
last year requesting the posters 
be removed. 

Online boozy cupcake 
business is closed 

r\ SIOUX FALLS — 
Lr Sioux Falls officials 
are looking into local food laws 
after an online business selling 
alcohol-infused cupcakes closed 
amid legal uncertainty. 

The Argus Leader reported that 
Intoxibakes consulted with regu¬ 
lators before opening to confirm 
they didn’t need a liquor license 
to serve boozy sweets, including 
RumChata and Bourbon Maple 
Bacon cupcakes. 

But the business stopped all 
sales after receiving a note from 
City Hall saying it’s illegal to 
make cupcakes with alcohol. 

Rampaging bull spurs 
high school lockdown 

m BURLEY — A high 
school in southeastern 
Idaho was placed on lockdown 
after a bull escaped an auction 
yard and stormed by campus. 

The Times-News reported the 
Black Angus bull went on a ram¬ 
page across the town of Burley 
on Tuesday, trampling over signs 
and charging at people before ar¬ 
riving at Burley High School. 

The Cassia County Sheriff’s Of¬ 
fice notified school officials, who 
placed the campus on lockdown 
for about 15 minutes as officers 


THE CENSUS 

5Vi 


The duration in hours that two people in New Hampshire say they lasted outside in the cold overnight to make a point to pet 
owners who leave their animals outside on cold winter nights. Ian Matheson and Pelham Animal Control Officer Allison Caprigno 
camped Feb. 12 in a doghouse outside the New Hampshire Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Stratham to show 
the cold’s effect. The temperatures plunged into the teens, and they moved inside after their feet went numb. 




Jacqueline Dormer, (Pottsville, Pa.) Republican-Herald/AP 


A road less traveled 

Passers-by look at a car that crashed into Norwegian Creek in Pottsville, Pa., on Thursday. The driver was rescued by three city police 
officers, according to Pottsville Fire Chief Janies Misstishin Sr. 


followed the animal off school 
grounds. 

Sheriff Jay Heward said the of¬ 
ficers were not able to capture the 
bull, so the animal was killed to 
keep the public safe. 

Police dog stabbed by 
suspect during arrest 

f % A SAN DIEGO — San 
Diego police said one of 
their police dogs was stabbed with 
a 7-inch knife during an arrest. 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 
reported the dog was attacked 
on Feb. 12 at an Encanto home 
shortly after officers had shot the 
suspect using bean bag rounds. 
Police Lt. Charles Lara said a 
22-year-old man was struck four 
times with bean bags. 

The police dog was released 
after the rounds “had a negligible 
effect” on the suspect. Police said 
the 4-year-old dog named Dexter 
suffered a broken rib and ruptured 
spleen. Dexter underwent surgery 
and is expected to recover. 

GOP Senate candidate’s 
parents donate to rival 

lil ■ MADISON — The par- 
WW I ents of Republican U.S. 


Senate candidate Kevin Nichol¬ 
son have donated the maximum 
amount to the campaign of their 
son’s Democratic rival, Sen. 
Tammy Baldwin. 

Nicholson is in a primary bat¬ 
tle against Republican state Sen. 
Leah Vukmir, with the winner 
advancing to take on Baldwin in 
the fall. 

Federal records show that 
Nicholson’s parents, Michael 
and Donna Nicholson, both gave 
$2,700 in December to Baldwin. 
Nicholson is a former Democrat, 
but his parents have a long his¬ 
tory of donating to Democratic 
candidates. CNN first reported 
the donations to Baldwin. 

Derailed locomotive left 
to run almost a week 

NY JOHNSBURG — Rail- 
iri 1 way officials hope a 
derailed locomotive that was left 
running for six days in upstate 
New York can be moved soon. 

The Post-Star reported that the 
engine derailed Feb. 6 in Johns- 
burg in the Adirondacks. It was 
left running to avoid weather- 
related problems. 

Neighbors were upset about the 
noise and smell. Someone shut it 


off late Feb. 12 or 13, and the rail¬ 
way called police. 

The Saratoga & North Creek 
Railway said the locomotive was 
put back onto the rails Thursday. 

The company wants to deter¬ 
mine whether the shutoff caused 
any engine problems. It hoped to 
move the locomotive early this 
week. 

Police: School bus 
driver leaves crash 

|ti| a RAYNHAM — Mas- 
llr sachusetts police cited 

a school bus driver for crashing 
into two trees and driving away 
from the scene with students 
aboard. 

Authorities said Francelle 
Fleurine, 34, of Attleboro, was 
transporting 10 Raynham Middle 
School students when she struck 
the first tree the afternoon of Feb. 
12. Fleurine backed into a second 
tree, smashing the bus’ back win¬ 
dow, before finishing her route. 

No injuries were reported. 

Officers responded to the school 
about 3:30 p.m. after receiving 
a report of the crash. They said 
Fleurine told authorities she was 
running late on her route. 

School district Superintendent 
Derek Swenson said in a state¬ 


ment posted to Facebook Feb. 12 
that Fleurine is no longer a driver 
for the school system. 

Swenson apologized to the af¬ 
fected students and parents, 
calling the driver’s actions 
“unacceptable.” 

Bill to protect historic 
displays is advancing 

lAIW CHARLESTON — A 
ft w West Virginia bill that 
aims to protect historic displays 
is advancing. 

The Register-Herald reported 
the “West Virginia Monument 
and Memorial Protection Act of 
2018” passed out of the Senate 
Committee on Government Or¬ 
ganization on Tuesday. The bill 
prohibits the removal, renam¬ 
ing, alteration or relocation of 
any statue, monument, memorial, 
school, street, bridge, building or 
park more than 50 years old that 
is recognized by the state Histor¬ 
ic Preservation Office. 

The protected items also have 
to be named in honor of histori¬ 
cal, military, labor, civil rights or 
Native American events, figures 
and organizations and on public 
property. 

From wire reports 
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By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

N o one is more at the epicenter of the water¬ 
shed pop-culture moment that is “Black 
Panther” than Chadwick Boseman, the 
Panther himself. 

On the eve of Ryan Coogler’s juggernaut of a film 
arriving in theaters, Boseman had the relaxed air 
of a politician who knows election day is going to go 
very, very well. 

Mobbed wherever he goes by selfie-seeking fans, 
the 41-year-old Boseman has experienced the excite¬ 
ment firsthand. 

“People are thirsty for it,” he says. “That’s what 
you’re witnessing now.” 

For Boseman, the role of the Wakanda prince 
T’Challa (Black Panther) follows what he calls “a 
string of gifts”: the high-profile biopic roles of Jackie 
Robinson (“42”), James Brown (“Get on Up”) and 
Thurgood Marshall (“Marshall”). The South Caro¬ 
lina-native’s acting career only blossomed in his 
30s. He initially planned to be a writer and director, 
something he hasn’t given up on. “Moonlight” direc¬ 
tor Barry Jenkins last month signed on to direct a 
thriller titled “Expatriate,” co-written by Boseman. 

“Black Panther” is about the mythical and highly 
advanced African nation of Wakanda, where T’Challa 
inherits the throne but is challenged by a Wakandan 
exile named Killmonger, played by Michael B. Jor¬ 
dan. Many people have their own personal Wakanda, 
including Boseman. 

The Associated Press: Did the production of 
“Black Panther” feel historic? 

Boseman: In some ways. I think what we were just 
trying to do is make a good movie. We all knew from 
the comic book and/or the script that there were ele¬ 
ments here that you’d never seen before in a movie 
like this — in a Marvel movie, in an action movie, 
in a blockbuster. So I felt like we knew there was an 
opportunity here if we put the work in and paid at¬ 
tention to detail. Each day was just a grind. It was 
a war. If there’s anybody I want to go down a dark 
alley with in movies, it’s Ryan Coogler. We didn’t 
know how people would respond to that opportunity. 
We just wanted to create the art. 

How did Ryan explain his vision for the film in 
your first meetings? 

Our initial conversations were about the conflict 
between myself and Michael in the movie. We talked 
about the fact that he wanted to cast him. And I was 
right on board with that. I think the other aspect was: 
How does a Wakanda exist in the world? So he had 
this concept of the spy and War Dog and I think it fit 
in line with what Kevin Feige had originally pitched 
as the idea that there’s a James Bond element to this, 
that Black Panther is the James Bond of the MCU. 

Jordan’s character can’t really even be called 
a villain, can he? There are laudable aspects to 
him. 

He’s an antagonist. But if he was just a villain, it 
wouldn’t be as compelling as it is. For all intents and 
purposes, in the comic-book genre, he is a villain. But 



we’re two sides of the same coin. 

In that conflict, whom do you 
identify with? 

I identify with both. It’s easier for 
me, in some ways, to identify with 
his character because it’s the place 
where you start. All African-Ameri¬ 
cans — unless they have some direct 
connection — have been severed 
from that past. There’s things that 
cannot be tracked. And if you are 
tracking it, you’re tracking it based 
upon the commercialization of your 
humanity. You’re tracking it because 
you were cargo freight. You were a 
product sold. So it’s very difficult as 
an African-American to connect di¬ 
rectly to Africa. I have made that part 
of my search and my life, so those 
things were already there when I got 
to the role. So I was born with some 
Killmonger in me and I have learned 
T’Challa throughout my studies. 

Tell me about some of those 
studies. 

Well, I went to Howard University. 
That’s all I really have to say. It is a 
Wakanda to a certain degree. There 
is definitely a lot of T’Challa there. 
If you have a blanketed idea of what 
it means to be of African descent 
and you go to Howard University, 
you’re meeting people from all over 
the diaspora — from the Caribbean, 
any country in Africa, in Europe. So 
you’re seeing people from all walks 
of life that look like you, but they 
sound different. 

You’ve now played Robinson, 
Brown, Marshall and the Black 
Panther. Yet it doesn’t seem as 
though you’ve been burdened by 
such iconic characters. 

I’m not in front of the camera all 
the time, so you don’t get to see the 
moments where I’m like, “Oh my 
God!” I just try to take it day to day 
and enjoy the process. I try not to look 
at it as pressure but as opportunity. 

Are you surprised to have been 
cast so frequently as a heroic lead? 
Is there something of you in that? 

There is now. (laughs) There is now 
because I’ve played them. I feel hon¬ 
ored to have taken on those roles and 
to get to learn from embodying them 
and trying to walk in their shoes and 
get lost in it. Certainly there’s a lot to 
learn from Jackie Robinson. There’s 
a lot to learn from James Brown. 
There’s a lot to learn from Thurgood 
Marshall. I would like to say that 
some of those qualities have infused 
themselves into me at this point. 


‘Annihilation’ writer/director and star address allegations of whitewashing 


New York Daily News 

Alex Garland’s “Annihilation” has been 
facing accusations of whitewashing in the 
weeks leading up to its premiere. 

The movie, which stars Natalie Portman, 
Gina Rodriguez, Tessa Thompson and Jen¬ 
nifer Jason Leigh, is based on the Jeff Van- 
derMeer novel of the same name. 

In VanderMeer’s sequel, “Authority,” the 
characters played by Portman and Leigh 
are described as being of Asian and Native 
American descent, respectively. 

“Writer/director Alex Garland is not 
being true and honest to the characters 
in the book,” Media Action Network for 
Asian Americans board member Alieesa 
Badreshia said in a statement to the Holly¬ 
wood Reporter. “He exploits the story but 
fails to take advantage of the true identi¬ 
ties of each character. Hollywood rarely 
writes prominent parts for Asian Ameri¬ 
can and American Indian characters, and 
those roles could’ve bolstered the careers 
of women from those communities.” 

Sonny Skyhawk, founder of American 
Indians in Film and Television, described 


the casting as Whack-a-Mole diversity re¬ 
placement. “Just when you finish objecting 
to one white-washed casting, another one 
pops up,” he said in a statement. 

Garland said he began writing the “An¬ 
nihilation” script when only the first book 
had been published. “This is an awkward 
problem for me, because I think white¬ 
washing is a serious and real issue, and I 
fully support the groups drawing attention 
to it. But the characters in the novel I read 
and adapted were not given names or eth¬ 
nicities. I cast the film reacting only to the 
actors I met in the casting process, or ac¬ 
tors I had worked with before. There was no 
studio pressure to cast white. The casting 
choices were entirely mine,” Garland said 
in a statement to TIME. “As a middle-aged 
white man, I can believe I might at times 
be guilty of unconscious racism, in the way 
that potentially we all are. But there was 
nothing cynical or conspiratorial about the 
way I cast this movie.” 

Portman, who plays Lena, said the white¬ 
washing “does sound problematic.” 

“We need more representation of Asians 


on film, of Hispanics on film, of blacks on 
film, women and particularly women of 
color, Native Americans — I mean, we just 
don’t have enough representation,” Port- 
man told Yahoo! Entertainment. 

“And also these categories like ‘white’ 
and ‘nonwhite’ — they’re imagined classi¬ 
fications but have real-life consequences ... 
And I hope that begins to change, because I 
think everyone is becoming more conscious 
of it, which hopefully will make change.” 

Amazon fires Jeffrey Tambor 
from 'Transparent' 

Jeffrey Tambor has officially been fired 
from “Transparent” in light of multiple 
sexual harassment claims, Amazon Stu¬ 
dios announced Thursday. 

The streaming giant told the Daily News 
it had completed the internal investigation 
launched in November and decided not to 
bring the actor back in his Emmy-winning 
role on the Jill Soloway dramedy. 

Tambor, 73, was hit with two accusa¬ 
tions of sexual harassment last fall from 


women who worked with the star on the 
set of “Transparent.” Shortly after Ama¬ 
zon launched the investigation, Tambor 
expressed his “deep regret” in a statement 
that denied any inappropriate behavior 
and led many to believe he’d quit the show. 

Other news 

■ The Spice Girls have reportedly signed 
contracts for a reunion tour in the UK and 
the U.S., TMZ reported. Mel B signed the 
dotted line on Feb. 16 and the other mem¬ 
bers followed suit, sources told the site. 

■ Amy Schumer has tied the knot with 
chef Chris Fischer. People magazine says 
the two wed in a private ceremony in Mal¬ 
ibu, Calif., on Feb. 13. 

■ Jennifer Aniston and Justin Theroux 
are separating after two and a half years of 
marriage. The couple said Thursday in a 
statement to The Associated Press released 
through a publicist that the decision to split 
“was mutual and lovingly made at the end 
of last year.” Aniston and Theroux married 
in August of 2015. They have no children. 
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Many investors held steady as markets shook 


By Stan Choe 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — This month’s 
sell-off for stocks marked the first 
big test of investors’ mettle in 
years. And many ended up doing 
exactly what the experts were 
recommending: hold steady. 

Even as stock markets tumbled 
around the world, putting a halt to 
an unusually calm and strong ride 
upward, many investors resisted 
the urge to sell in a panic and 
lock in the losses. Others plugged 
even more cash into their trading 
accounts after seeing prices for 
S&P 500 index funds drop by 10 
percent within a couple weeks. 

At Fidelity’s retail brokerage, 
for example, customers contin¬ 


ued to put in more buy orders 
than sell orders after the S&P 500 
began falling from its peak set on 
Jan. 26. Younger investors led the 
charge into stocks. 

“Millennials and Gen Xers are 
definitely taking advantage of 
these prices and taking advan¬ 
tage of the sell-off,” said Scott 
Ignall, senior vice president and 
head of online brokerage technol¬ 
ogy at Fidelity. 

Experts typically recommend 
that investors stay the course 
when stocks go through a bout of 
volatility. Stock prices can sud¬ 
denly bounce up and down, as 
they did this month when the S&P 
500 followed up its worst week in 
two-plus years with its best week 


in five years. But stocks aren’t 
supposed to be short-term hold¬ 
ings, and they’ve historically de¬ 
livered better returns than other 
investments when held for the 
long term, such as a decade. 

Worries about higher inflation 
and interest rates sparked the 
sell-off, but many analysts said 
they expected corporate earnings 
and the global economy to stay 
strong, which should help stock 
prices recover. 

The buying likely played a role 
in what’s been a quick rebound 
for stocks. 

Consider what millennials cus¬ 
tomers were doing in their Fidel¬ 
ity brokerage accounts from Jan. 
26 through Feb. 12, when the 


S&P 500 lost nearly 8 percent. 
Of every $100 in new dollars and 
money getting re-allocated, $87 
went into stocks or stock funds. 
That indicates an even stronger 
appetite for stocks than millen¬ 
nials had shown in the placid, 
record-setting year before the 
sell-off, when $75 of every $100 
went to stocks. 

Generation X investors showed 
an even more pronounced prefer¬ 
ence for stocks during the down¬ 
turn, with stocks making up $86 
of every $100 in new and re-allo- 
cated dollars. That’s up from $67 
in the prior year. 

Older investors were also buy¬ 
ing stocks, but at a lower rate than 
their younger counterparts, and 


Revived Tropicana is No. 2 casino in Atlantic City 


By Wayne Parry 

Associated Press 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — Ten years ago, 
Atlantic City’s Tropicana casino was on the 
verge of death, having been stripped of its 
casino license after its then-owners laid off 
vast swaths of the workforce, leading to filthy 
rooms, insect infestations, hourlong waits for 
slot machine payouts and food and drink or¬ 
ders that often never arrived. 

Now, after years of reinvesting in and reno¬ 
vating the casino floor, hotel rooms and eater¬ 
ies, the Tropicana has become the No. 2 casino 
in the city in terms of gambling revenue — a 
position it will need to fight to retain as two 
additional casinos open on the Boardwalk this 
summer. 

“It’s an incredible difference and transfor¬ 
mation,” said Tony Rodio, president of Tropi¬ 
cana Entertainment. “Employee morale was 
at an all-time low, customers were not happy 
with the facility and how it was being managed 
and were leaving in droves, and revenues were 
declining on a monthly basis. Fast-forward 
10 years to where we are today, I couldn’t be 



Wayne Parry/AP 


Gamblers play slot machines at the Tropicana 
casino in Atlantic City, N.J., on Jan. 31. 

prouder of what we’ve been able to accomplish 
over that time.” 

The Tropicana ended 2017 second among 
Atlantic City’s seven casinos in terms of total 
gambling revenue with $390 million, trailing 
only the perennial market leader Borgata, 
which had more than $800 million. Internet 
gambling winnings worth $42.5 million helped 


Tropicana pass Harrah’s, which had long been 
the city’s No. 2 casino in overall revenue. 

Ten years ago, the trouble started under the 
Tropicana’s former owners, Kentucky-based 
Columbia Sussex Corp, which laid off 900 
workers — about a quarter of the staff — leav¬ 
ing it dirty and understaffed. 

The woes were typified in a letter from a 
group that had its national convention at the 
Tropicana, and wrote a letter of complaint af¬ 
terward. Nelson Fabian, head of the National 
Environmental Health Association, wrote of 
cockroaches in rooms, bedbugs, dirty dishes 
left in hotel hallways for days and one guest 
who came into a room only to see housekeep¬ 
ing staff eating food he had left in the room. 

In March 2010, billionaire investor Carl 
Icahn bought the Tropicana from bankruptcy 
court and began reinvesting in the property 
and hiring a new management team. Since 
2012, Tropicana Entertainment has plowed 
$200 million into the property, redoing most 
hotel rooms and the casino floor, adding res¬ 
taurants, and buying the adjacent 330-room 
Chelsea hotel. 


at a lower rate than they had been 
buying at during the year before 
the downturn. Baby boomers in¬ 
stead put much more money into 
money markets and cash. 

“Every investor is different, 
with different goals and risk 
tolerance, so it’s hard to say 
whether their activity is right or 
wrong,” Ignall said. But “having 
a plan, sticking to it and being 
able to adapt to that plan is the 
most important thing for our cli¬ 
ents, and I’m glad they’re able 
to do that through these market 
conditions.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 
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Euro costs (Feb. 19). 
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.$1.2801 

Dollar buys (Feb. 19). 

British pound (Feb. 19).., 
Japanese yen (Feb. 19).., 
South Korean won (Feb. 
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Bahrain (Dinar). 

.€0.7812 

.$1.44 

.105.00 

19).1,056.00 

.0.3770 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 
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China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 
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Hong Kong (Dollar). 
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Japan (Yen). 

.250.31 
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.106.28 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.2994 

Philippines (Peso). 
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52 30 

.3.34 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

.3.7497 

.1.3113 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.1,066.61 

.0.9256 

.31.28 

Turkey (Lira). 

3 7503 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.50 

Discount rate.2.00 

Federal funds market rate.1.42 

3-month bill.1.57 

30-year bond.3.16 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 



TUESDAY IN THE PACIFIC 



73/64 


The weather is provided by the 
American Forces Network Weather Center, 
2nd Weather Squadron at Offutt Air Force Base, Neb. 
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OPINION 

Failures on debt go back to Lewinsky scandal 


By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

The Dallas Morning News 

T wo months after passing a tax cut 
bill punching a $1.5 trillion hole 
in the federal budget, Congress 
passed a spending bill expanding 
that gap by another $320 billion, setting 
the stage for future rises in interest rates 
as government borrowing explodes. Given 
the continuing lack of fiscal discipline, 
volatility in a stock market is hardly sur¬ 
prising. This likely reflects concerns about 
the future economy rather than current 
conditions. 

This back-to-back display of budgetary 
myopia is hardly unique. It’s just the lat¬ 
est in a series of decisions over nearly two 
decades by both parties building toward 
a day of fiscal reckoning for some future 
president, if not the current one. The fail¬ 
ures all go back to — of all people — Mon¬ 
ica Lewinsky. 

The scandal of President Bill Clinton’s 
sexual relationship with the White House 
intern erupted in January 1998 just when 
Clinton and House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
were planning a bipartisan effort to tackle 
the biggest driver of future federal debt, 
burgeoning Social Security and Medi¬ 
care costs. The partisan battle about im¬ 
peaching Clinton destroyed chances for a 
historic alliance between the Democratic 
president and the Republican speaker that 
could have provided long-term budgetary 
stability. 

Since then, every significant budgetary 
action or inaction by Presidents George W. 
Bush, Barack Obama and Donald Trump 
has made things worse. This month, long¬ 
time deficit hawks barely blinked in rati¬ 
fying the latest spending boost, largely 
because each side got a slice of the sausage: 
Republicans, for defense; Democrats, for 
domestic programs. Though Trump’s new 
budget, issued Feb. 12, promises better fis¬ 


cal balance, it’s built on spending reduc¬ 
tions Congress won’t pass and a level of 
economic growth that its decisions won’t 
create. 

Here’s the discouraging rundown: 

■ Squandering the surplus. The 1997 
bipartisan budget pact and the late-1990s 
economic boom enabled Bush to inherit 
the first balanced budget in three decades. 
Three subsequent decisions, followed by 
the 2008-09 economic recession, turned 
that projected surplus into a deepening 
deficit. 

First, the tax cuts of 2001 and 2003 
failed to meet forecasts they would more 
than pay for themselves. The 10-year expi¬ 
ration date was a false limit on future costs 
destined to be scrapped. 

Second, Congress added prescription 
drug benefits to Medicare without taxes to 
pay for them. And third, Bush’s decision to 
invade Iraq and exempt the costs from the 
regular budget process meant that each 
spring Congress had little choice but to 
pass legislation to pay the billions in war 
costs the country had already spent. 

When the economy descended into re¬ 
cession, the deficit was already expanding, 
reaching $459 billion in Bush’s last full 
year and nearly tripling to $1.4 trillion in 
the Bush-Obama transition year. 

■ Failed deficit-reduction efforts. Inher¬ 
iting that recession, Obama won approval 
from Congress for an $800 billion stimulus 
that, while derided by Republicans, helped 
turn the economy around. He named a bi¬ 
partisan commission, headed by former 
Wyoming Republican Sen. Alan Simpson 
and former Democratic White House chief 
of staff Erskine Bowles, that proposed re¬ 
ducing the deficit by $4 trillion through $1 
trillion in tax increases, $1.6 trillion in dis¬ 
cretionary spending cuts, $800 billion by 
trimming future costs for Social Security, 
Medicare and other entitlements, and $600 
billion in reduced interest costs. 


Most panel senators supported the plan, 
most House members opposed it — Repub¬ 
licans cited proposed tax increases. Obama 
never supported the findings. Approval 
would have required both presidential 
leadership and congressional acquies¬ 
cence, but neither occurred. 

In 2011, secret negotiations between 
Obama and House Speaker John Boehner 
collapsed amid recriminations over who 
was responsible. The resulting impasse led 
to the 2011 deal limiting defense and do¬ 
mestic spending. That pact, a subsequent 
2015 deal between Republican Speaker 
Paul Ryan and Washington Democratic 
Sen. Patty Murray, and an improving 
economy lowered the projected deficit to 
$440 billion this year. 

■All spigots open. The economy had 
reached the sixth year of expansion, albeit 
with a modest growth rate, when Trump 
was elected, vowing to scrap defense 
spending limits and pass massive tax cuts 
to increase growth. Congress ignored pro¬ 
posals for sharp domestic cuts in his last 
budget. After the tax cut and spending 
deal, economists project a 2019 deficit of 
more than $1 trillion, though federal rev¬ 
enue is peaking. 

But an economy nearing full employ¬ 
ment will likely trigger Federal Reserve 
interest increases, as could pressures from 
increased borrowing to fund the deficit. 
Sooner or later, the expansion will end, 
and deficits will soar even higher, possibly 
reaching $2 trillion annually, according 
to the Committee for a Responsible Fed¬ 
eral Budget. With both Trump and most 
Democrats opposing even modest cuts for 
Social Security and Medicare, it’s unlikely 
this problem will be addressed, let alone 
solved, until severe future economic dis¬ 
ruptions force action. 

No wonder Wall Street is wary. 

Carl P. Leubsdorf is a former Washington bureau 
chief of The Dallas Morning News. 


Drawing a political map can be a piece of cake 


By Wesley Pegden 
and Ariel D. Procaccia 

Special To The Washington Post 

O nce a relatively obscure phenom¬ 
enon, gerrymandering is having 
its moment. In the past year, there 
have been legal challenges to elec¬ 
tion district lines in Wisconsin, Maryland, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

Regardless of the outcome of these cases, 
it’s clear the methods we use to draw our po¬ 
litical maps are broken. Where new maps 
are drawn by state legislatures, majority 
parties have few checks on their ability to 
shape districts as they please, creating a 
circular process that keeps them in power, 
even when winning a minority of statewide 
votes. One alternative is to give responsibil¬ 
ity to independent commissions, as states 
such as Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana and Washington have done. But 
that solution hinges on having workable 
procedures to identify truly independent 
commissioners who can resist manipula¬ 
tion from savvy politicians. 

There’s another way to solve the problem 
— one that draws fairer maps by leverag¬ 
ing the competition between Democrats 
and Republicans rather than by developing 
mechanisms to circumvent it. And it is as 
simple and intuitive as dividing up a cake. 

Even children eventually learn that 
there is an easy and fair method for divid¬ 
ing a good between two people. To share 
a cake, one child can divide the cake into 
two pieces he views as equally desirable, 
and then the second child can choose her 
preferred slice. This classic “I cut, you 
choose” protocol guarantees the fairness 
of the outcome: The first child is indiffer¬ 


ent between the two pieces, so he is happy 
with his share. And the second child is ob¬ 
viously content because she receives her 
preferred piece. 

Now think of a state that is being redis¬ 
tricted as the cake, and of our two great po¬ 
litical parties as, sadly, the children. This 
analogy inspired a redistricting protocol, 
“I cut, you freeze,” which we developed in 
a recent paper with our co-author Dingli 
Yu. To understand how it works, suppose 
the goal is to divide Wisconsin into its eight 
congressional districts. The first party 
divides the state into eight districts (in a 
way that satisfies all legal requirements) 
and hands the map to the second party. 
The second party freezes one of the eight 
districts drawn by the first party and then 
divides the unfrozen part of the state into 
seven new districts. The second party then 
returns the map to the first party, which 
then freezes one of the seven new districts, 
draws six more and hands it back to the 
second party. This process continues until, 
after seven rounds, all eight districts have 
been frozen. 

Why is the “I cut, you freeze” protocol 
fair to both parties? Intuitively, neither 
party is able to unilaterally shape districts, 
as each party can only freeze districts 
drawn by the other party. In fact, we es¬ 
tablish mathematically that this protocol 
can prevent one party from packing a tar¬ 
geted group of voters into a district. This 
property holds when both parties employ 
their best possible strategies, which might 
make use of sophisticated algorithms and 
detailed information about voters. 

Our protocol also dramatically moder¬ 
ates the advantage that any party has in 


the process. When one party controls the 
redistricting process, it can be possible in 
principle for the party to draw a map in 
which it wins a majority of seats even if it 
only wins just more than 25 percent of the 
vote. Our protocol ties seat performance 
back to vote performance for both parties. 

For any proposed solution to gerryman¬ 
dering, the devil is certainly in the details, 
and our protocol has a few weaknesses. 
First, it is useless when a state has only 
two districts (as is the case in five states) 
and offers only a limited advantage when 
the number of districts is not much larger. 
And for states with many districts, it would 
be sensible to allow modifications to our 
protocol so that multiple districts can be 
frozen on each round, to speed up the pro¬ 
cess. But the key advantage of our protocol 
is simply that it can be used without having 
to figure out who can be trusted to really 
be fair. 

The future of political districting has 
never been more uncertain. Will the Su¬ 
preme Court find that partisan gerryman¬ 
dering violates the Constitution? Will we 
achieve and defend fair and democratic 
maps in the courtroom, in citizens’ com¬ 
missions or in the legislatures themselves? 
We don’t know the answers to these ques¬ 
tions. But mathematics shows us that we 
can sometimes achieve fairness, perhaps 
unexpectedly, in purely adversarial set¬ 
tings. In today’s hyperpartisan climate, 
this is very good news. 

Wesley Pegden, an associate professor of 
mathematical sciences at Carnegie Mellon 
University, appeared as an expert witness in the 
gerrymandering case in Pennsylvania. Ariel D. 
Procaccia is an associate professor of computer 
science at Carnegie Mellon. 
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OPINION_ 

How low will retail go? Look at the railroad 


By Stephen Mihm 

Bloomberg View 

I t’s hard to find anyone optimistic 
about the future of conventional re¬ 
tail as internet giants like Amazon 
continue to accumulate customers. 
But where’s the bottom? There is a helpful 
parallel — just not an obvious one — that 
might shed some light on the question. 

The best way to measure retail’s role 
in the economy while simultaneously ac¬ 
counting for population change is retail 
space per capita. It may be a blunt instru¬ 
ment, but it’s one that’s been consistently 
documented back into the 1800s. 

It’s the kind of thread that historians like 
me can’t help but pull with both hands. For 
example, the Appraisal Journal, a publica¬ 
tion dedicated to tax assessment, observed 
the following in 1939: “Traditionally, we 
have considered the level of retail satura¬ 
tion to be about 2.5 square feet of gross re¬ 
tail space per capita.” 

That was during the Great Depression, 
not a time of booming consumer spending. 
But the reference to tradition suggests the 
figure reflected some kind of long-stand¬ 
ing wisdom about what the market could 
bear. Remarkably, that rule-of-thumb sta¬ 
tistic from nearly 80 years ago is rather 
close to the current figure for all of Europe 
in 2017: 2.856 square feet per capita. 

Still, we all know Americans love to shop, 


right? And the postwar era was the era of 
rising consumption. By 1960, there were 4 
square feet of retail space per capita in the 
U.S. Thanks to the growth of the suburbs, 
never mind growing purchasing power, by 
1964, it was at 5.4 square feet. Ten years 
later, it crested 9 square feet, and by 1988, 
it stood at 16 square feet. 

Rising anxiety about the size of the re¬ 
tail sector did nothing to slow the trend. 
By 1996, two years after Jeff Bezos start¬ 
ed Amazon in his garage, there were 19 
square feet of gross retail space per capita. 
It continued to rise, but more slowly, even¬ 
tually leveling off at 23.5 as of last year. 

Decline looks inescapable, but conven¬ 
tional retail stores won’t simply vanish al¬ 
together, of course. That situation sounds a 
lot like what happened when automobiles 
disrupted railroads in 1910. 

In the U.S., the first trains started roll¬ 
ing in the 1830s. This became the literal 
and figurative engine of the economy in 
the 19th century. By 1870, there was near¬ 
ly 50,000 miles of track in operation, and 
that figure would eventually hit 250,000 
miles by 1930. 

But like retail space, thinking about rail¬ 
roads in purely nominal terms — miles of 
track in operation — isn’t so helpful given 
population growth. But using census data, 
it’s possible to create a measure like retail 
floor space per capita: feet of railroad lines 
per capita. This conveys how many linear 


feet of rail line was in operation per person 
at any given point in time. After crunching 
some numbers, we can find something that 
looks rather familiar. In 1840, there was 
a mere 0.85 linear feet of track per capita 
in the U.S., but a decade later, the figure 
stood at 1.95 feet, more than doubling yet 
again by 1860, when it hit 4.75. By 1890, 
it reached 13.71 feet and then leveled off, 
though it went marginally higher by 1910, 
reaching 13.76 feet per capita. 

Much like the overbuilt retail sector 
today, many of these lines couldn’t turn a 
steady profit because the market was com¬ 
pletely saturated. Then came Ford Motor 
Co., which soon began churning out mas¬ 
sive quantities of affordable automobiles. 
Not surprisingly, the arrival of the automo¬ 
bile neatly coincides with the precipitous 
decline of the railroad. 

While the total mileage of railroad hit a 
nominal high in 1930, the per capita mile¬ 
age was already in free fall at this time, as 
cars become commonplace. It was already 
down to 9.75 by 1940, dropping still further 
to 5.36 by 1970. The following decade was 
especially damaging, with the bankruptcy 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and it con¬ 
tinued to decline, dropping to 1.64 linear 
feet per capita by 2010. It has more or less 
remained at that level since that time. 

And that is the likely fate of conven¬ 
tional retail. Like the railroad, there’s an 
extraordinary surfeit of retail space built 


with little consideration of what the mar¬ 
ket will actually sustain; recent declines in 
the retail revenue per square foot in brick- 
and-mortar stores suggests that things are 
getting worse, fast. And like the railroad, 
there’s a new way of doing business on the 
block, except that instead of changing how 
we move people and goods, online retailing 
promises a new way of delivering them to 
the end consumer. 

If the per capita retail presence declined 
as much as the railroads did, it would fall all 
the way down to 2.82 square feet per capita. 
That’s a lot of empty malls and defunct big 
box stores, but retail won’t disappear any 
more than the railroads have gone extinct. 
In fact, in 2014, the inflation-adjusted reve¬ 
nue that railroads earn per mile of track is 
2.7 times what it was a century ago. More 
startling still, the so-called “ton miles” of 
freight carried on the nation’s railroads (a 
ton mile is one ton of freight carried one 
mile) has tripled since 1960, even as the 
total size of the operational railroad sys¬ 
tem has declined dramatically. 

That points to the likely future of con¬ 
ventional retail: a drastic reduction in the 
per capita presence, with the remaining 
stores capable of earning far more money 
per square foot. It’s not the brightest of fu¬ 
tures. But it’s also not the end of the world. 

Bloomberg View contributor Stephen Mihm is an 
associate professor of history at the University of 


Monitoring commissary patrons’ savings in era of reforms 


By Tom Philpott 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

W hen asked about the current 
level of savings for commis¬ 
sary shoppers in an era of 
sweeping reforms, the inter¬ 
im director of the Defense Commissary 
Agency, retired Navy Rear Adm. Robert 
Bianchi, referred to results of a price com¬ 
parison survey conducted in 2016 and re¬ 
leased in late January last year. 

It showed average savings at commissar¬ 
ies “globally” were 23.7 percent compared 
with prices at commercial grocery stores. 
More specifically, patron savings averaged 
20.2 percent at stateside commissaries and 
44.2 percent overseas. 

The same survey also showed average 
patron savings varied widely across U.S. 
regions, from a high of 32.6 percent in 
Alaska and Hawaii to a low near 18 percent 
for commissary shoppers across the South 
Central and Mountain states. 

Bianchi and staff said it is the regional 
cost saving targets that DeCA monitors 
monthly and, in finer detail, quarterly, to 
ensure that steps to transform commissar¬ 
ies into more businesslike stores are not 
diluting patron savings. 

Price savings by region are being tracked 
on “a monthly basis via our syndicated 
data and [on] a quarterly basis via manual 
shops [of local stores] and using syndicated 
data,” a DeCA spokesman explained. 

The larger price comparison survey re¬ 
leased a year ago established a new method 
for calculating savings that included a pro¬ 
portion of prices for private label or store 
brands. This irked patron advocacy groups 
because, at the time, commissaries didn’t 
sell their own private label goods. The con¬ 
cern was that the timing served to dampen 
the baseline savings targets set, which 
DeCA, by law, must sustain forevermore. 

This occurred long before Bianchi be¬ 
come interim DeCA director last Novem¬ 
ber to lead commissary transformation 
while also serving as chief executive of 
the Navy Exchange Service. Bianchi said 
he believes the baseline for savings, which 
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uses regional price comparisons and pri¬ 
vate labels, more accurately reflects the 
real value of the benefit. The previous 
method, which led to claims that patrons 
saved more than 30 percent, compared 
commissary prices against average com¬ 
mercial prices for brand goods only nation¬ 
wide, ignoring popular private labels. 

Steps for transforming commissaries 
include replacing the traditional cost-plus- 
a-surcharge pricing with variable pricing 
based on regional markets; offering DeCA 
brand or private label goods as low-priced 
alternatives to name brands; cutting the 
assortment of national brands on shelves; 
and negotiating more competitive pric¬ 
ing for surviving brands with brokers and 
manufacturers. 

Patron savings are real and substantial, 
Bianchi said. “But messaging that, con¬ 
necting that for the customer, becomes im¬ 
portant,” and variable pricing is key. 

Commissary savings can get distorted 
when, for example, a shopper walks into 
a commercial supermarket and the first 
item seen is bananas selling for 39 cents a 
pound versus 52 cents seen at the commis¬ 
sary, Bianchi said. 

“Even though we may be saving them 
lots of dollars on chicken or other com¬ 
modities, they get that initial impression 
and say, ‘Hum, am I really saving money 
or not?’ We know they are. So, part of 
what I have our team looking at are image 
items. As we introduce variable pricing, it 
will give us the capability to compete with 
those other retailers and manage pricing 
in the market.” 

Patrons need to be made more aware of 
average savings, Bianchi said. 

“So, the part I have to do is message that 
so they aren’t dissuaded when they see a 
loss leader item” in a commercial market 
and think their commissary benefit has 
lost value. “The value proposition has got 
to be real and clear to them.” 

Readers of last week’s column, which 


described a sharp decline in commissary 
sales, reacted with emails. Many blamed 
falling sales on a perceived narrowing of 
savings. Other criticized empty shelves 
and popular items out of stock. 

Manufacturers and brokers shared re¬ 
cent scanned sales data from commis¬ 
saries that, they contend, show variable 
pricing and private labeling accelerating 
the sales drop as patrons discover favored 
brand names are gone. 

One industry analysis noted how Du- 
racell batteries were removed from com¬ 
missaries last year. While sales data show 
Energizer battery sales climbing, as would 
be expected, battery sales overall in the 
commissaries have fallen. 

Bianchi said it’s premature to be sound¬ 
ing alarms over variable pricing or the 
introduction of DeCA brands Home Base, 
Top Care and Freedom’s Choice. 

Every commissary now has some vari¬ 
ably priced items and “initial data suggest 
customers are responding positively,” Bi¬ 
anchi said. “In fact, we are beginning to 
get more competitive on the items that are 
most relevant to our patrons, which we ex¬ 
pect will only help our sales performance. 

“However, we still have a relatively 
small portion of the total assortment vari¬ 
ably priced.” In mid-January that total was 
only 7,000 of 38,000 stocked items. 

“It is, therefore, too early to draw con¬ 
clusions about how this will impact com¬ 
missarywide sales trends,” Bianchi said. 
“Initial item-level sales data and customer 
input make us confident this is the right 
approach.” 

Initial private label results on bottled 
water, cheese, health care products, paper 
towels and more also are encouraging, said 
Bianchi. The goal is to sell 3,000 to 4,000 
items with commissary labels. 

“We continue to see sales growth and 
penetration levels increase, and our cus¬ 
tomers regularly tell us they are happy 
to have these low-cost, high-quality al¬ 
ternatives on the shelf. None of the items 
introduced to date give us any concern 
for the acceptance of our brands, and we 
will continue to roll out these products ag¬ 


gressively given the very positive response 
from patrons.” 

In fact, he added, many product catego¬ 
ries with private labels “have seen an up¬ 
tick in sales relative” to product categories 
without private labels. 

Bianchi said he came to DeCA with a 
lot of retail experience and a fresh set of 
eyes. He found shortfalls in customer ser¬ 
vice, expense control and sales planning, 
all critical for shifting to a profit-and-loss 
environment. 

“You just have a different perspective” 
when store expenses are covered by appro¬ 
priated dollars, he said. 

He found commissary shoppers uncom¬ 
fortable with having baggers handle gro¬ 
ceries for tips, Bianchi said, which might 
explain the popularity of self-checkout. 

“How many people carry cash nowa¬ 
days,” he said. “And if you go to an ATM 
machine you’re only getting 20s. So, we’re 
kind of looking at” the bagger issue. 

Bianchi said he spent his first months at 
DeCA focused on patrons, employees and 
having stores partner with commands and 
local communities. He will turn soon to 
repairing relationships with brokers and 
manufacturers who might have felt bull¬ 
dozed by all the recent changes at commis¬ 
saries tied to profit and loss. 

“Quite honestly, as these initiatives were 
rolled out, there was probably a lack of 
transparency, which created some concern 
and doubt on industry’s part [and] some 
bad feelings,” said Bianchi. “Some folks 
are still remaining critical, which I think 
is a carryover from that.” 

“The reality is the business model does 
have to change as we move to a profit-and- 
loss environment. We want to create a 
win-win situation. But I will tell you, from 
walking floors at commissaries, we [need] 
an assortment rationalization,” meaning 
more cuts to the number of brand goods. 
“So, there may be winners and losers but 
that’s not any different than the private 
sector goes through every day.” 

Send comments to Military Update, P.O. Box 
231111, Centreville, VA, 20120; email milupdate® 
aol.com; Twitter: @Military_Update. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Pantheon 
member 
4 Tampa Bay 
NFLer 
7 Staffer 
11 “Oops!” 

13 Ordinal suffix 

14 Detail 

15 Scrabble piece 
16—chi 

17 Monopoly 
payment 

18 Not hollow 
20 Rope fiber 
22 Steal from 
24 Thrifty 

28 Pen pals? 

32 Treasure stash 

33 Hen pen 

34 Leg, in slang 

36 Eye part 

37 Blow one’s top 
39 Come clean 
41 Fingerpaints 

43 Miss Piggy’s 
pronoun 

44 Hockey venue 
46 Mortise partner 
50 Notoriety 

53 World Cup cheer 

55 Make over 

56 Divisible by two 

57 Not ’neath 

58 Uttered 

59 Long for 


60 Identify 

61 Golf peg 

DOWN 

1 Courage 

2 Wheeling’s river 

3 Barbie, e.g. 

4 Wager 

5 Beehive State 

6 Main 

7 They may help 
you breathe 
easier 

8 Mineral suffix 

9 Lair 

10 911 responder 
12 Next in line 

to a throne 
19 Speck 
21 “The A-Team” 
actor 

23 Entreat 


25 Clinton’s veep 

26 Hertz rival 

27 Minus 

28 Frozen 
desserts 

29 Standard 

30 Grimace 

31 Pouch 

35 May honoree 
38 Part of TNT 
40 “Kidding!” 

42 Be nosy 
45 Swiss artist 
Paul 

47 Spruced up 

48 Garfield’s pal 

49 Protuberance 

50 Hardly any 

51 Actress 
Gardner 

52 Chaps 
54 Work unit 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



2-19 CRYPTOQUIP 


YJDPLOYHGNOD GNYOYSK 
SM UMQDRDD G BCJZQDZ 


KDGQR YJSM SBD UCSCQD: 


DPSQG-HDJSCQK LDQHDLSYMJ. 

Saturday’s Cryptoquip: THIS MORNING I AM 
PLANNING TO PAY OFF ALL MY CREDIT CARDS. 
IT'LL BE A DEBT-DEFYING ACT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals L 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSl^STRIPES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 



Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStaSTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Lies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most ( 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Auto racing 


PowerShares QQQ 300 

Saturday 

At Daytona International Speedway 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Lap length: 2.50 miles 
(Start position in parentheses) 

1. (9) Tyler Reddick, Chevrolet, 143 
laps, 0 rating, 50 points. 

2. (11) Elliott Sadler, Chevrolet, 143, 0, 
41. 

3. (15) Ryan Reed, Ford, 143, 0, 34. 

4. (27) Kaz Grala, Ford, 143, 0, 33. 

5. (25) Garrett Smithley, Chevrolet, 
143, 0, 32. 

6. (4) Spencer Gallagher, Chevrolet, 
143, 0, 39. 

7. (6) Ryan Truex, Chevrolet, 143, 0,35. 

8. (17) Daniel Suarez, Toyota, 143, 0, 0. 

9. (23) Ross Chastain, Chevrolet, ' " 
0, 28. 

10. (18) Brandon Jones, Toyota, 143, 0, 
27. 

11. (31) Jeff Green, Chevrolet, 143, 0, 

26. 

12. (8) Chase Elliott, Chevrolet, 143, 0, 

0. 

13. (30) Caesar Bacarella, Chevrolet, 
143, 0, 24. 

14. (14) Cole Custer, Ford, 143, 0, 24. 

15. (35) Stephen Leicht, Toyota, 143, 0, 

16. (24) Jeremy Clements, Chevrolet, 
143, 0, 21. 

17. (32) David Starr, Chevrolet, 143, 0, 


20. (26) Vinnie Miller, Chevrolet, 143 
0, 17. 

21. (21) Ryan Sieg, Chevrolet, 143, 0 

22. (40) Josh Williams, Chevrolet, 143 
0, 15. 

23. (16) Joe Nemechek, Chevrolet, 143 

0 , 0 . 

24. (22) Alex Labbe, Chevrolet, 142, 0 
13. 

25. (34) Spencer Boyd, Chevrolet, 142 

0 , 12 . 

26. (1) Daniel Flemric, Chevrolet, 140 
0, 18. 

27. (20) Dylan Lupton, Ford, accident 
137, 0, 10. 

28. (36) Chad Finchum, Chevrolet, 136 
0, 9. 

29. (2) Kyle Larson, Chevrolet, acci 
dent, 134,0, 0. 

30. (29) Ryan Ellis, Chevrolet, accident 
133, 0, 7. 

31. (5) Justin Allgaier, Chevrolet, —’ 
dent, 124, 0, 15. 

32. (38) Austin Dillon, Chevrolet,_ 

dent, 122, 0, 0. 

33. (19) Joey Gase, Chevrolet, acci¬ 
dent, 122, 0, 4. 

34. (3) Joey Logano, Ford, accident, 

121 , 0 , 0 . 

35. (12) Aric Almirola, Ford, accident, 

121 , 0 , 0 . 

36. (28) Brandon Brown, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 121, 0, 1. 

37. (7) Michael Annett, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 106, 0, 5. 

38. (33) Gray Gaulding, Toyota, acci¬ 
dent, 82, 0, 0. 

39. (13) Christopher Bell, Toyota, acci¬ 
dent, 11,0,1. 

40. (10) Austin Cindric, Ford, accident, 

10 , 0 , 1 . 

Race Statistics 

Average Speed of Race Winner: 

119.107 mph. 

Time of Race: 3 hours, 0 minutes, 6 
seconds. 

Margin of Victory: 0.000 seconds. 
Caution Flags: 12 for 49 laps. 

Lead Changes: 19 among 11 drivers. 
Lap Leaders: D.Hemric 1-2; K.Larson 3; 

D.Hemric 4-8; K.Larson 9-32; G.Smithley 
33; E.Sadler 34-35; K.Larson 36-46; 

C. EIIiott 47-63; G.Smithley 64; A.AImirola 
65-68; J.Logano 69-74; K.Larson 75; 
J.Logano 76-96; K.Larson 97-103; J.Logano 
104; K.Larson 105-121; D.Suarez 122- 
126; R.Reed 127-129; R.Truex 130-132; 
T.Reddick 133-143 

Leaders Summary (Driver, Times Led, 
Laps Led): K.Larson, 6 times for 55 laps; 
J.Logano, 3 times for 25 laps; C.EIIiott, 
1 time for 16 laps; T.Reddick, 1 time for 
10 laps; D.FIemric, 2 times for 5 laps; 

D. Suarez, 1 time for 4 laps; A.AImirola, 1 
time for 3 laps; R.Reed, 1 time for 2 laps; 
R.Truex, 1 time for 2 laps; E.Sadler, 1 time 
for 1 lap; G.Smithley, 2 times for 0 laps. 

Wins: T.Reddick, 1. 

Top 10 in Points: 1. T.Reddick, 50; 
2. E.Sadler, 41; 3. S.Gallagher, 39; 4. 
R.Truex, 35; 5. R.Reed, 34; 6. K.Grala, 33; 
7. G.Smithley, 32; 8. R.Chastain, 28; 9. 
B.Jones, 27; 10. J.Green, 26. 

NASCAR Driver Rating Formula 
A maximum of 150 points can be at- 

The formula combines the following 
categories: Wins, Finishes, Top-15 Fin¬ 
ishes, Average Running Position While 
on Lead Lap, Average Speed Under 
Green, Fastest Lap, Led Most Laps, Lead- 
Lap Finish. 


College basketball 

1 

Golf 

1 

Deals 


Saturday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Bucknell 68, Holy Cross 67, OT 
CCSU 65, Robert Morris 58 
Columbia 85, Princeton 60 
Dartmouth 66, Brown 63 
Delaware 72, Elon 57 
Fairfield 102, Quinnipiac 98, 20T 
Florida A&M 66, Delaware St. 63 
George Washington 80, VCU 56 
Flarvard 64, Yale 49 
Hofstra 88, Drexel 76 
James Madison 69, Towson 66 
La Salle 69, George Mason 62 
Lafayette 90, American U. 85 
Lehigh 84, Army 53 
Marist 69, St. Peter’s 51 
Mount St. Mary’s 74, Sacred Heart 69 
Navy 62, Boston U. 48 
Northeastern 69, William & Mary 67 
Notre Dame 84, Boston College 67 
Penn 79, Cornell 71 
Saint Joseph’s 82, Duquesne 75 
St. Francis (Pa.) 89, Bryant 56 
St. Francis Brooklyn 87, Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson 74 

Wagner 78, LIU Brooklyn 74 

SOUTH 

Alcorn St. 80, Alabama A&M 60 
Appalachian St. 65, Troy 54 
Austin Peay 60, Jacksonville St. 57 
Belmont 108, Morehead St. 65 
Bethune-Cookman 89, Coppin St. 85 
Coastal Carolina 72, South Alabama 
70 

Coll, of Charleston 88, UNC-Wilming- 
ton 74 

Davidson 83, UMass 78 

E. Illinois 64, UT Martin 57 

E. Kentucky 72, Tennessee St. 59 
ETSU 72, W. Carolina 61 
FAU 77, FIU 72 
Furman 94, Samford 79 
Georgia 73, Tennessee 62 
Grambling St. 71, Jackson St. 64 
Hampton 79, SC State 66 
Jacksonville 82, SC-Upstate 70 
Kentucky 81, Alabama 71 
LSU 64, Missouri 63 
Lipscomb 90, Florida Gulf Coast 87 
Louisiana-Lafayette 100, Texas-Arling- 
ton 79 

Louisiana-Monroe 79, Texas State 71 
Maryland 61, Rutgers 51 
Memphis 68, Tulane 63 
Mercer 77, UNC-Greensboro 74 
Middle Tennessee 87, Louisiana Tech 
70 

Mississippi St. 79, Mississippi 62 
Murray St. 75, Tennessee Tech 65 
NC A&T 83, Howard 69 
NC Central 77, Md.-Eastern Shore 49 
NC State 90, Wake Forest 84 
New Orleans 90, McNeese St. 74 
Norfolk St. 85, Savannah St. 77 
North Carolina 93, Louisville 76 
North Florida 86, NJIT75 
Old Dominion 82, UTEP 33 
SE Louisiana 68, Abilene Christian 54 
Saint Louis 72, Richmond 66 
South Carolina 84, Auburn 75 
Southern U. 71, Alabama St. 67 
Stetson 86, Kennesaw St. 74 
Syracuse 62, Miami 55 
Texas Southern 72, MVSU 71 
UAB 87, Southern Miss. 69 
UCF 52, SMU 37 
UTSA 97, Charlotte 89, OT 
VMI75, The Citadel 71 
Vanderbilt 71, Florida 68 
Virginia Tech 76, Georgia Tech 56 
Wofford 74, Chattanooga 64 
MIDWEST 

Ball St. 99, Toledo 71 
Butler 69, Providence 54 
Dayton 80, Fordham 70 
E. Michigan 72, Cent. Michigan 67 
Fort Wayne 84, N. Dakota St. 72 
Illinois St. 79, N. Iowa 75 
Indiana 84, Iowa 82 
Kansas 77, West Virginia 69 
Kansas St. 78, Iowa St. 66 
Kent St. 78, Akron 68 
Marquette 90, Creighton 86 
Michigan St. 65, Northwestern 60 
N. Illinois 75, W. Michigan 67 
North Dakota 86, N. Arizona 81, OT 
Ohio 92, Miami (Ohio) 87, OT 


UC Irvine 75, Cal Poly 58 
UCLA 86, Oregon 78, OT 
Utah 77, Washington St. 70 
Utah Valley 84, Rio Grande 72 
Washington 82, Colorado 59 
Weber St. 83, Sacramento St. 73 
Wyoming 89, San Jose St. 75 

Saturday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 79, UMBC 45 
American U. 74, Lafayette 66 
Army 55, Lehigh 50 
Binghamton 52, Mass.-Lowell 38 
Bryant 67, Mount St. Mary’s 64 
Bucknell 72, Holy Cross 63 
Buffalo 85, Akron 71 
CCSU 66, Wagner 64 
Colgate 71, Loyola (Md.) 60 
Dartmouth 77, Brown 60 
Duquesne 80, Rhode Island 71 
Fairfield 44, Siena 43 
Florida A&M 73, Delaware St. 65 
Hartford 91, Vermont 52 
Manhattan 57, Iona 48 
Navy 59, Boston U. 48 
Oklahoma 79, West Virginia 77 
Penn 53, Cornell 39 
Princeton 74, Columbia 46 
Robert Morris 62, Fairleigh Dickinson 
19 

Sacred Heart 69, St. Francis (Pa.) 68 
Saint Joseph’s 70, La Salle 49 
St. Francis Brooklyn 64, LIU Brooklyn 
>4 

Stony Brook 62, New Hampshire 56 
UMass 70, Davidson 68 
Yale 69, Harvard 63 

SOUTH 

Alabama A&M 74, Alcorn St. 63 
Alabama St. 58, Southern U. 56 
Belmont 80, Morehead St. 56 
Bethune-Cookman 75, Coppin St. 63 
Charlotte 80, UAB 71 
Chattanooga 76, Wofford 46 
Coastal Carolina 71, South Alabama 

16 

ETSU 56, Furman 46 
FIU 86, FAU 65 

Florida Gulf Coast 88, Lipscomb 52 
Gardner-Webb 75, Charleston South- 


n 59 

Georgia St. 66, Georgia Southern 58 
Grambling St. 93, Jackson St. 89 
Hampton 60, SC State 42 
Jacksonville 65, SC-Upstate 49 
Jacksonville St. 51, Austin Peay 50 
Liberty 53, UNC-Asheville 48 
Longwood 57, Campbell 50 
Louisiana Tech 89, Southern Miss. 57 
Md.-Eastern Shore 80, NC Central 69 
Mercer 57, UNC-Greensboro 54 
Middle Tennessee 51, Rice 41 
Murray St. 80, Tennessee Tech 73 
NC A&T 91, Howard 53 
NJIT66, North Florida 62 
New Orleans 84, McNeese St. 62 
Norfolk St. 83, Savannah St. 51 
Old Dominion 56, UTEP 52 
Presbyterian 62, High Point 55 
Radford 70, Winthrop 30 
SE Louisiana 78, Abilene Christian 76 
Samford 50, W. Carolina 32 
Stetson 96, Kennesaw St. 53 
Tennessee St. 69, E. Kentucky 58 
Texas Southern 72, MVSU 53 
Texas State 81, Louisiana-Monroe 45 
Texas-Arlington 38, Louisiana-Lafay¬ 
ette 34 

Troy 93, Appalachian St. 64 
UT Martin 85, E. Illinois 57 
W. Kentucky 77, Marshall 50 
MIDWEST 
Ball St. 72, N. Illinois 50 
Cent. Michigan 95, E. Michigan 82 
Cincinnati 78, Tulsa 41 
George Washington 71, Saint Louis 58 
Green Bay 67, Youngstown St. 42 
IUPUI91, Detroit 59 
Indiana 83, Nebraska 75 
Iowa St. 69, Texas Tech 57 
Miami (Ohio) 65, Kent St. 59 
Milwaukee 69, Cleveland St. 63 
Oakland 95, III.-Chicago 78 
Ohio 69, Bowling Green 58 
Rio Grande 71, Utah Valley 64 
S. Dakota St. 70, W. Illinois 42 
SE Missouri 72, SlU-Edwardsville 62 
South Dakota 72, Oral Roberts 55 
Toledo 69, W. Michigan 68 
UMKC 106, Chicago St. 47 
Wright St. 73, N. Kentucky 60 
SOUTHWEST 
Baylor 88, Kansas 51 
Cent. Arkansas 60, Nicholls 42 
Houston 97, East Carolina 81 
Houston Baptist 65, Sam Houston St. 


S. Dakota St. 82, W. Illinois 62 
S. Illinois 76, Indiana St. 72, OT 
SE Missouri 79, SlU-Edwardsville 74 
South Dakota 79, Nebraska-Omaha 64 
Valparaiso 77, Bradley 64 
Villanova 95, Xavier 79 
SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas 94, Texas A&M 75 
Baylor 59, Texas Tech 57 
Lamar 79, Texas A&M-CC 76 
Marshall 74, North Texas 72 
Nicholls 87, Cent. Arkansas 83 
Prairie View 76, Ark.-Pine Bluff 71, OT 
Sam Houston St. 86, Houston Baptist 

re 

Stephen F. Austin 81, Incarnate Word 

ro 

TCU 90, Oklahoma St. 70 
Texas 77, Oklahoma 66 
UALR 82, Arkansas St. 78 
W. Kentucky 85, Rice 66 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 76, Air Force 52 
CS Bakersfield 71, Grand Canyon 58 
Cal St.-Fullerton 88, CS Northridge 70 
E. Washington 84, Montana St. 79 
Fresno St. 86, Colorado St. 65 
Gonzaga 81, Pepperdine 67 
Hawaii 74, UC Riverside 69, OT 
Idaho 79, Montana 77, OT 
N. Colorado 97, S. Utah 80 
Nevada 93, Utah St. 87 
Portland St. 91, Idaho St. 77 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) 73, Portland 61 
San Diego 75, BYU 62 
San Diego St. 94, UNLV 56 
San Francisco 72, Loyola Marymount 
53 

Santa Clara 72, Pacific 68 
Seattle 73, New Mexico St. 63, OT 
Southern Cal 72, Oregon St. 59 
UC Davis 71, UC Santa Barbara 54 


62 


Lamar 65, Texas A&M-CC 59 
Prairie View 89, Ark.-Pine Bluff 72 
Stephen F. Austin 75, Incarnate Word 

10 

TCU 87, Kansas St. 70 
Texas 77, Oklahoma St. 62 
UALR 64, Arkansas St. 58 
Wichita St. 52, SMU 45 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 58, Air Force 47 

CS Bakersfield 69, Grand Canyon 40 

CS Northridge 86, Cal Poly 66 

California 78, Stanford 66 

Denver 81, Nebraska-Omaha 60 

Fresno St. 75, Colorado St. 64 

Gonzaga 67, Pepperdine 48 

Idaho 67, Montana 56 

Idaho St. 72, Portland St. 64 

Long Beach St. 67, Cal St.-Fullerton 47 

Loyola Marymount 65, San Francisco 

Montana St. 77, E. Washington 74 
N. Arizona 79, North Dakota 59 
N. Colorado 60, S. Utah 54 
Nevada 85, Utah St. 78 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) 77, Portland 49 
San Diego 66, BYU 60 
Santa Clara 57, Pacific 55 
UC Santa Barbara 82, UC Irvine 55 
UNLV 73, San Diego St. 67 
Weber St. 86, Sacramento St. 73 
Wyoming 66, San Jose St. 64 


Genesis Open 

Saturday 

At Riviera Country Club 
Los Angeles 
Purse: $7.2 million 
Yardage: 7,322; Par: 71 
Third Round 

Bubba Watson 68-70-65-203 -10 

Patrick Cantlay 66-69-69-204 -9 

Cameron Smith 72-68-65-205 -8 

Kevin Na 68-70-67-205 -8 

Tony Finau 66-71-68-205 -8 

Graeme McDowell 69-66-70-205 -8 

Derek Fathauer 68-70-68-206 -7 

Justin Thomas 69-71-67-207 -6 

Aaron Baddeley 72-68-67-207 -6 

Dustin Johnson 74-69-64-207 -6 

Scott Stallings 71-68-68-207 -6 

Ryan Moore 68-68-71-207 -6 

Anirban Lahiri 72-69-67-208 -5 

Phil Mickelson 70-71-67-208 -5 

Sam Saunders 67-69-72-208 -5 

Xander Schauffele 71-70-68-209 -4 

Martin Laird 68-73-68-209 -4 

James Hahn 70-69-70-209 -4 

Jason Kokrak 68-72-69-209 -4 

Jonas Blixt 71-71-68-210 -3 

Vaughn Taylor 72-70-68-210 -3 

Jordan Spieth 71-70-69-210 -3 

Talor Gooch 73-70-67-210 -3 

Kevin Chappell 69-71-70-210 -3 

AdamHadwin 70-74-66-210 -3 

Bud Cauley 70-72-69-211 -2 

Sung Kang 70-72-69-211 -2 

HaoTong Li 71-71-69-211 -2 

Pat Perez 72-70-69-211 -2 

Branden Grace 70-72-69-211 -2 

Dominic Bozzel I i 67-75-69-211 -2 

Kevin Streelman 72-70-69-211 -2 

Alex Noren 71-69-71-211 -2 

Tom Hoge 67-73-71-211 -2 

Troy Merritt 68-71-72-211 -2 

Jamie Lovemark 68-70-73-211 -2 

John Huh 70-72-70-212 -1 

Peter Uihlein 70-73-69-212 -1 

Bryson DeChambeau 71-69-72-212 -1 

Luke List 72-71-69-212 -1 

Rafa Cabrera Bello 72-67-73-212 -1 

Patrick Rodgers 70-71-72-213 E 

Thomas Pieters 71-71-71-213 E 

Austin Cook 74-66-73-213 E 

Ryan Blaum 71-70-72-213 E 

Rory Mcllroy 71-69-73-213 E 

Ben Silverman 72-71-70-213 E 

Matt Kuchar 73-71-69-213 E 

Charley Hoffman 75-69-69-213 E 

Charles Howell III 74-70-69-213 E 

Oman Open 

Saturday 
At Al Mouj Golf 
Muscat, Oman 
Purse: $1.75 million 
Yardage: 7,365; Par: 72 
Third Round 

M. Southgate, England 65-70-69-204 

J. Luiten, Netherlands 72-66-66-204 

J. Guerrier, France 69-69-66-204 

Chris Wood, England 70-66-69-205 

Adrian Otaegui, Spain 69-71-66-206 

Alexander Levy, France 71-69-67-207 

A. Johnston, England 71-68-69-208 

Matthieu Pavon, France 68-65-75-208 

F. Zanotti, Paraguay 68-71-70-209 

Robert Rock, England 69-71-69-209 

S. Han, United States 70-69-70-209 

Jorge Campillo, Spain 73-70-66-209 

S. Gallacher, Scotland 74-67-68-209 

Chubb Classic 


Naples, Fla. 

Purse: $1.6 million 
Yardage: 7,193; Par: 72 
Second Round 

Joe Durant 67-63-130 -14 

Steve Strieker 68-63-131 -13 

Miguel Angel Jimenez 64-68-132 -12 

LeeJanzen 66-67-133 -11 

Kevin Sutherland 66-68-134 -10 

Scott McCarron 66-68-134 -10 

Kent Jones 68-67-135 -9 

Gary Hallberg 65-70-135 -9 

David Frost 65-70-135 -9 

Kirk Triplett 71-65-136 -8 

Tom Lehman 69-67-136 -8 

Rocco Mediate 68-68-136 -8 

John Daly 68-68-136 -8 

David Toms 68-68-136 -8 

Tim Petrovic 71-66-137 -7 

Brandt Jobe 70-67-137 -7 

Stephen Ames 70-67-137 -7 

Colin Montgomerie 73-64-137 -7 

Billy Mayfair 68-69-137 -7 

Wes Short, Jr. 68-69-137 -7 

Jesper Parnevik 66-71-137 -7 

Jose Maria Olazabal 70-68-138 -6 

Tommy Armour III 70-68-138 -6 

Scott Verplank 69-69-138 -6 

JeffMaggert 73-65-138 -6 

Women’s Australian Open 

Sunday 

At Kooyonga Golf Club 
Adelaide, Australia 
Purse: $1.3 million 
Yardage: 6,599; Par: 72 
Final 

Jin Young Ko, $195,000 65-69-71-69-274 -14 
Hyejin Choi, $118,649 69-71-70-67-277 -11 

Hannah Green, $86,072 69-74-66-69-278 -10 
Katherine Kirk, $66,583 72-73-69-65-279 -9 
Marina Alex, $48,720 71-72-70-68-281 -7 

Minjee Lee, $48,720 72-70-69-70-281 -7 

Charley Hull, $28,528 74-69-70-69-282 -6 

A.Jutanugarn, $28,528 69-72-72-69-282 -6 
Emma Talley, $28,528 68-69-76-69-282 -6 

So Yeon Ryu, $28,528 69-75-68-70-282 -6 

Jiyai Shin, $28,528 67-71-74-70-282 -6 

Sun Young Yoo, $28,528 68-70-72-72-282 -6 
Georgia Hall, $20,051 75-71-70-67-283 -5 

Cristie Kerr, $20,051 71-72-71-69-283 -5 

Tiffany Joh, $20,051 73-71-69-70-283 -5 

N. Broch Larsen, $16,93372-74-70-68-284 -4 
Chella Choi, $16,933 69-73-70-72-284 -4 

Nasa Hataoka, $16,933 72-67-72-73-284 -4 


Saturday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Agreed to 
terms with OF Rajai Davis on a minor 
league contract. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Agreed to terms 
with OF Chris Heisey on a minor league 
contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Agreed to 
terms with OF Junior Lake on a minor 
league contract. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Acquired IB C.J. 
Cron from the Los Angeles Angels for a 
player to be named. Designated OF Co¬ 
rey Dickerson for assignment. 

National League 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Claimed RHP 
Rowan Wick off waivers from St. Louis. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CALGARY FLAMES - Placed LW Marek 
Hrivikon injured reserve. Recalled F Mor¬ 
gan Klimchukform Stockton (AHL). 

CAROLINA HURRICANES - Reassigned 
F Patrick Brown to Charlotte (AHL). 

COLORADO AVALANCHE - Reassigned 
F A.J. Greer to San Antonio (AHL). 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Recalled LW 
Blake Pietilafrom Binghamton (AHL). 

COLLEGE 

ST. JOHN’S — Announced sophomore 
men’s basketball G Marcus LoVett is 
leaving school. 

SOUTH CAROLINA - Announced ju¬ 
nior G Kory Holden has left the men’s 
basketball team. 


College baseball 


Saturday’s scores 

SOUTH 

Austin Peay 9, S. Dakota St. 3 

Belmont 5, Youngstown St. 1 

Bradley 10, Georgia Tech 7 

Charlotte 6, Iona 2 

Clemson 7, William & Mary 6 

Concordia (Mich.) 8, Grace (Ind.) 2 

Duke 5, Vanderbilt 4 

Erskine 4, Urbana 1 

Florida St. 7, Xavier 2 

La Salle 5, Presbyterian 4 

Lehigh 5, E. Kentucky 4 

Lipscomb 4, UNC-Asheville 2 

Louisville 8, The Citadel 3 

Memphis 4, W. Kentucky 0 

Miami 8, Rutgers 5 

Morehead St. 3, Ball St. 0 

Navy 5, Wake Forest 2 

North Carolina 12, South Florida 5 

Notre Dame 10, LSU 5 

Santa Clara 20, Boston College 9 

South Alabama 7, Virginia Tech 5 

St. Andrews 2, Cumberlands 1 

St. Louis 6, Pittsburgh 5 

Tenn. Wesleyan 10, Indiana Tech 6 

Virginia 10, Samford 4 

Wagner at N.C. Central, ppd. 

MIDWEST 

Concordia (Mich.) 8, Grace (Ind.) 2 
Mount Marty 4, Culver-Stockton 2 
William Woods 2, William Penn 0 

SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma City 12, Mount Mercy 3 
Texas Rio Grande Valley 6, Stephen F. 
Austin 4 

Texas Rio Grande Valley 6, Central 
Michigan 3 

FAR WEST 

Miami, Ohio 4-3, Arizona St. 2-7 
New Mexico 3, Cal Poly 1 


New York Open 

Saturday 
11 ’ 1 " N.Y. 


umunuaie, n.t. 
i: $668,460 (WT250) 
face: Hard-Indoor 


Singles 
Semifinals 

Sam Querrey (2), U.S., def. Adrian Man- 
narino (4), France, 6-7 (5), 7-5, 6-3. 

Kevin Anderson (1), South Africa, def. 
Kei Nishikori (5), Japan, 6-1, 3-6, 7-6 (4). 

Argentina Open 

Saturday 

At Buenos Aires Lawn Tennis Club 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Purse: $568,190 (WT250) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Semifinals 

Aljaz Bedene, Slovenia, def. Federico 
Delbonis, Argentina, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1. 

Dominic Thiem (1), Austria, def. Gael 
Monfils, France, 6-2,6-1. 

AMRO World Tournament 

Saturday 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Surface: Hard-Indoor 
Singles 
Semifinals 


Roger Fed’erer (1),’Switzerland, def. 
Andreas Seppi, Italy, 6-3, 7-6 (3). 

Qatar Open 

Saturday 
Doha, Qatar 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Semifinals 

Petra Kvitova (16), Czech Republic, 
def. Caroline Wozniacki (1), Denmark 3-6, 
7-6 (3), 7-5. 

Garbine Muguruza (4), Spain, def. Si¬ 
mona Halep (2), Romania, walkover. 
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NBA 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Atlantic Division 


Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 


Washington 

Miami 

Charlotte 

Orlando 

Atlanta 

Cleveland 

Indiana 

Milwaukee 

Detroit 

Chicago 


23 36 .390 
19 40 .322 

Southeast Division 


Western Conference 


Southwest Division 


Houston 
San Antonio 
New Orleans 
Memphis 

Minnesota 
Oklahoma City 
Denver 
Portland 
Utah 


L Pet 

44 13 .772 

35 24 .593 

31 26 .544 

18 38 .321 

18 40 .310 

Division 

36 25 .590 

33 26 .559 

32 26 .552 

32 26 .552 


Pacific Division 


Golden State 44 14 .759 

L.A. Clippers 30 26 .536 

L.A. Lakers 23 34 .404 

Sacramento 18 39 .316 

Phoenix 18 41 .305 

Friday’s games 

Team World 155, Team USA 124 
Saturday’s games 
No games scheduled. 

Sunday’s games 
2018 All-Star Game 
Team LeBron vs. Team Stephen at 
Angeles, Calif. 

Monday’s games 
No games scheduled. 

Tuesday’s games 
No games scheduled. 

Wednesday’s games 
No games scheduled. 

Thursday’s games 
Brooklyn at Charlotte 
New York at Orlando 
Philadelphia at Chicago 
Washington at Cleveland 
Oklahoma City at Sacramento 
L.A. Clippers at Golden State 
Friday, Feb. 23 
Atlanta at Indiana 
Boston at Detroit 
Charlotte at Washington 
Milwaukee at Toronto 
Cleveland at Memphis 
Miami at New Orleans 
Minnesota at Houston 
L.A. Clippers at Phoenix 
Portland at Utah 
San Antonio at Denver 
Dallas at L.A. Lakers 


GB 

2 

10 

19 

23 


Saturday 

Slam-dunk contest 

Saturday 
At Staples Center 
Los Angeles 
First Round 

Player, Team Score 

Donovan Mitchell, Utah 48-50-98 

Larry Nance Jr., Cleveland 44-49—93 

Dennis Smith Jr., Dallas 39-50—89 

Victor Oladipo, Indiana 31-40—71 

Finals 

Donovan Mitchell, Utah 50-48—98 

Larry Nance Jr., Cleveland 46-50—96 


Three-point contest 

Saturday 
At Staples Center 
Los Angeles 
First Round 
(Top 3 Advance) 

Devin Booker, Phoenix, 19 
Klay Thompson, Golden State, 19 
Tobias Harris, L.A. Clippers, 18 
Wayne Ellington, Miami, 17 
Bradley Beal, Washington, 15 
Eric Gordon, Houston, 12 
Kyle Lowry, Toronto, 11 
Paul George, Oklahoma City, 9 
Finals 

Devin Booker, Phoenix, 28 
Klay Thompson, Golden State, 25 
Tobias Harris, L.A. Clippers, 17 


Skills Challenge 

Saturday 
At Staples Center 
Los Angeles 
First Round 

Joel Embiid, Philadelphia, def. Al Hor- 
ford, Boston 

Lauri Markkanen, Chicago, def. Andre 
Drummond, Detroit 

Spencer Dinwiddie, Brooklyn, def. 
Buddy Hield, Sacramento 

Jamal Murray, Denver, def. Lou Wil¬ 
liams, L.A. Clippers 

Semifinals 

Lauri Markkanen, Chicago, def. Joel 
Embiid, Philadelphia 

Spencer Dinwiddie, Brooklyn, def. Ja¬ 
mal Murray, Denver 

Finals 

Spencer Dinwiddie, Brooklyn, def. Lau¬ 
ri Markkanen, Chicago 


All-Star Saturday 

Mitchell wins dunk 
contest; Booker 
three-point champ 


LA native Dinwiddie takes skills challenge 


By Bernie Wilson 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The NBA 
dunk contest was a throwback in 
many ways, with a 21-year-old 
rookie and a 25-year-old, third- 
year pro fighting it out for the 
trophy. 

Larry Nance Jr. rolled out his 
father’s old uniform—down to the 
knee-high socks — and then rolled 
out his father himself to help with 
one of his dunks. But he came up 
short against Donovan Mitchell, 
the precocious Utah Jazz rookie 
with his own sense of history. 

Mitchell put on a show at Sta¬ 
ples Center to win the slam dunk 
contest and cap off NBA All-Star 
Saturday. 

Mitchell edged Nance Jr. 98-96, 
sealing his victory with a close 
approximation of the 360-degree 
spin dunk that Vince Carter used 
to win the 2000 contest. 

“I wanted this so badly,” Mitch¬ 
ell said. “This is one of my favor¬ 
ite events of All-Star weekend. To 
not only be in it, but to win it, it’s 
crazy.” 

Before making his winning 
dunk, Mitchell peeled off his Jazz 
jersey to reveal a vintage Carter 
jersey from the Toronto Raptors. 

Mitchell—three inches shorter 
than the 6-foot-6 Carter—needed 


a score of 47 to beat Nance, and he 
got a 48 from the five judges: DJ 
Khaled, Mark Wahlberg, Chris 
Rock and Hall of Famers Julius 
Erving and Lisa Leslie. 

Minutes earlier, Nance, who 
was trying to win the contest 34 
years after his father won it, had 
earned a perfect 50 with a slam off 
a double alley-oop off the glass. 

“Growing up I was a big 
dunker,” Mitchell said. “I wasn’t 
much of a basketball player. I just 
dunked and played defense, and 
I watched a lot of Vince’s videos. 
I’ve been seeing what he’s been 
doing all year at his age, it’s in¬ 
credible. I figured at my size if 
I was able to get it, it would be a 
great dunk. It would finish it. 

“Actually, funny story, I haven’t 
made that dunk in half a year. I 
tried in in practice the past two 
days. I tried it in practice this 
morning, didn’t make it.” 

Mitchell, the Jazz’s 21-year-old 
guard out of Louisville, is among 
the NBA’s top first-year players 
with a rookie-best 19.6 points 
per game. Though the 13th over¬ 
all pick in last year’s draft might 
seem slightly undersized for a 
high-flying dunk champion, he 
showed more than enough athleti¬ 
cism to compete with the league’s 
best. 



Chris Pizzello/AP 


The Utah Jazz’s Donovan Mitchell throws down his final dunk during 
Saturday’s All-Star weekend slam dunk contest in Los Angeles. 
Mitchell beat Cleveland’s Larry Nance Jr. to win the event. 


Earlier, Devin Booker of the 
Phoenix Suns won the three-point 
contest with a record 28 points in 
the final round and Spencer Din¬ 
widdie of the Brooklyn Nets won 
the skills challenge. 

Booker beat 2016 champion 
Klay Thompson of the Golden 
State Warriors and Tobias Harris 
of the Los Angeles Clippers. 

Booker was sensational in the 
final round, when he missed only 
five of 25 shots. 


The previous record was 27 
points, set by Stephen Curry in 
2015 and matched by Thompson 
the following year. 

Dinwiddie, who played at Taft 
High in the Woodland Hills 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, 
beat Lauri Markkanen of the 
Chicago Bulls in the final round 
of the skills challenge, which in¬ 
cluded dribbling around pylons, 
passing the ball into a net and 
shooting three-pointers. 


James: ‘We will definitely 
not shut up and dribble’ 


By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — LeBron 
James says he will not stick to 
sports. 

The Cleveland Cavaliers super- 
star reiterated his determination 
to speak out on social issues and 
the nation’s 
political cli¬ 
mate Satur¬ 
day during 
his media 
availability 
for the NBA 
All-Star 
Game. 

“I will not 
just shut up 
and dribble,” 
James said. 
“I get to sit 
up here and talk about what’s re¬ 
ally important.” 

James spoke publicly after 
Fox News host Laura Ingraham 
criticized the three-time NBA 
champion for his recent com¬ 
ments about social issues. James 


previously responded with an In- 
stagram post containing similar 
sentiments. 

“We will definitely not shut up 
and dribble,” James said. “We 
know it’s bigger than us. It’s not 
about us. I’m going to continue to 
do what I have to do to play this 
game that I love to play, but this is 
bigger than me playing the game 
of basketball.” 

James was backed at media 
day by several All-Stars includ¬ 
ing Stephen Curry, Paul George, 
Draymond Green and Kevin Du¬ 
rant. They all believe athletes 
have an important opportunity 
to advocate for positive social 
change. 

“We’re a part of what’s going 
on this world, what’s going on in 
this society, just as much as any¬ 
body else,” said George, the Okla¬ 
homa City Thunder forward from 
nearby Palmdale, Calif. “We’re 
fathers. We’re sons. We’re broth¬ 
ers. We’ve got family to look after. 
We’re connected as deeply in this 
as anybody else is.” 



James 
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DODEA EUROPE WRESTLING 




Stuttgart claims 
5th straight title 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

WIESBADEN, Germany — 
Stuttgart won their fifth straight 
DODEA Europe Division I wres¬ 
tling championship Saturday at 
Clay Kaserne Fitness Center, 
withstanding a challenge from a 
deep Ramstein roster that threat¬ 
ened all winter to end the Pan¬ 
thers’ reign. 

“We build as we go through the 
season,” Stuttgart coach Norm 
Matzke said. “Our goal is always 
to peak at the right time. Not peak 
too early, but peak when we need 
to peak.” 

Stuttgart’s Gold squad amassed 

301.5 points, besting the 267 
points accrued by Ramstein 
Blue. Aviano cruised to a second 
straight Division II crown, while 
Munich International’s pair of 
European champions was plenty 
for a Division III title. 

Stuttgart and Ramstein, by far 
the two largest programs, were di¬ 
vided into two teams each for the 
postseason. Though Ramstein’s 
combined total of 397 points was 
better than Stuttgart’s combined 

380.5 points, Stuttgart’s primary 
squad outscored Ramstein’s for 
the crown. 

106 pounds: Ramstein’s An¬ 
dres Hart took the first European 
championship of the day with 
an aggressive pin of Stuttgart’s 
McKinley Fielding. 

Fielding bruised her ribs in 
a sectional qualifying match 
against Hart on Feb. 10, and felt 
the effects on Saturday as Hart 
locked in a pin at one minute, nine 
seconds. Each had earned wins 
over the course of the winter. 

While she fell short in the fi¬ 
nals, Fielding made history just by 
competing in the match. DODEA 
Europe officials said she is the 
first female competitor to ever 
reach a European championship 
wrestling match. 

“I’m just happy I made it to the 
finals,” Fielding said, though she 
added that she “really wanted to 
win.” 

113: Atreyu Allen thrilled his 
hometown Wiesbaden fans with 
a steady 11-3 major decision over 
Sigonella’s Munro Manning. 

The outcome was similar to the 
Alien-Manning meeting of a year 
ago, when Allen took an 8-0 deci¬ 
sion for third place at 106 pounds. 

120: Kaiserslautern sopho¬ 
more Conner Mackie secured the 
championship that eluded him as 
a freshman, beating Rota’s Phillip 
Rivera 3-1. 

Mackie said he watched film of 
his 2017 finals loss repeatedly in 
anticipation of a better outcome. 

“I just used that to drive me,” 
Mackie said. 

Mackie needed everything he 
could summon to subdue Rivera. 
Neither could do much in the first 
two scoreless rounds; Mackie 
broke through late with an escape 
and a takedown for the win. 

“If I just stayed flawless and 
waited for him to make a mistake, 
that’s how I was going to capital¬ 


ize,” Mackie said. 

126: The second of four head- 
to-head Royals-Panthers finals 
went in favor of Stuttgart’s Sean 
Smith, who pinned Christian 
Griffin in two minutes and 54 
seconds. 

Smith was voted the tourna¬ 
ment’s outstanding wrestler. 

132: Stuttgart junior Benjamin 
Fielding captured his third Euro¬ 
pean title in as many years with 
a 6-2 decision over of Ramstein’s 
Dante Lapitan. The reigning Stars 
and Stripes Wrestling Athlete of 
the Year won the 126-pound title 
a year ago and the 120-pound 
championship as a freshman. 

The Panthers junior cruised into 
the finals. His four preliminary 
victories all came by pinfall, and 
all within two minutes, including 
one of Aviano’s Liam Knowles in 
97 seconds in the semifinals. 

But Lapitan gave Fielding all 
he could handle in forcing Field¬ 
ing into his only regulation-length 
match of the tournament. 

138: Ramstein’s Russell Bodi¬ 
ly defeated Aviano’s Jacob Gam¬ 
boa twice on Saturday, the second 
time securing the championship. 

Bodily called the title-bout re¬ 
match, a 10-4 decision, “definitely 
the hardest match I’ve had all 
year” as he attempted to record a 
second victory over a previously 
unbeaten opponent in the span of 
a few hours. After a quick morn¬ 
ing pinfall, Gamboa took Bodily 
the distance in the title match. 

“I think he was ready a little 
bit more, and I was ready, too,” 
Bodily said. 

Bodily was the Royals’ break¬ 
out star in this tournament with 
five preliminary pins and a pin 
of Gamboa’s teammate Michael 
Hauser in the semifinals. 

In addition to recording some 
valuable points in the Saints’ Di¬ 
vision II title efforts, Gamboa 
recorded his second consecutive 
European runner-up finish. 

145: This final direct Stutt- 
gart-Ramstein clash went in favor 
of the Panthers as Abraham En- 
gelke edged Joseph Medina 7-6. 

Matzke identified Engelke 
among the wrestlers that exceed¬ 
ed expectations at the tournament 
and helped Stuttgart successfully 
defend its vulnerable dynasty. 

“He just stepped up his game,” 
Matzke said. 

152: Wiesbaden senior Joshua 
Theodore seized the title that 


Stuttgart’s Sean Smith, right, fights 
Europe wrestling championships on 

eluded him a year ago, edging 
Ramstein’s Patrick Odom 7-6. 

While returning runner-up 
Theodore entered the tournament 
as the obvious favorite, the weight 
class wound up among the deepest 
and most competitive of the event. 
Aviano’s Ethan Laws stunned 
the bracket with an undefeated 
preliminary round, including de¬ 
feats of Theodore and northern 
sectional champion Zak Kappen- 
man of SHAPE, before dropping 
a narrow 11-9 decision to Odom 
in the semifinals. And Theodore 
survived a stiff semifinal chal¬ 
lenge from Naples’ Jackson Bliv- 
in, returning to the championship 
round on a close 11-10 decision. 

160: Munich International’s 
tandem of brothers have been 
champions in waiting for a year. 

Blaise Ronnau capped an unde¬ 
feated season with a hard-fought 
8-7 decision over Vilseck’s Mat¬ 
thew Johnston, dodging a last- 
second pin attempt. 

170: Drake Ronnau completed 
the Munich sweep with a 7-3 vioc- 
tory over Aviano’s Mitchel Schaul, 
capping his undefeated season. 

The Ronnaus were untouchable 
on the way to their champion¬ 
ships. Each went 5-0 in prelimi¬ 
nary bouts, including four pinfalls 
apiece, and recorded semifinal 
pins to advance to the finals. 

Though the school didn’t field 
any other wrestlers, the Ronnaus 
delivered Munich the Division III 
team championship a year after 
falling four points behind Baum- 
holder for that crown. 

182: Italy took center stage in 
this matchup of familiar foes as 
Vicenza senior Ethan Johnston 
pinned Aviano’s Ayden Capps in 
5:09. 

After facing off repeatedly dur¬ 
ing the regular season, neither 
Johnston nor Capps had much 


Photos by Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 

to maintain a hold on Ramstein’s Christian Griffin during the DODEA 
Saturday. Smith won the 126-pound weight class by pinning Griffin. 


fresh material to try out on each 
other Saturday. 

“The difference about this one 
is a lot more pressure and a lot 
more people watching,” Johnston 
said. 

That was evident early as the two 
grappled to an early stalemate. 

“It makes you more nervous 
at the beginning,” Johnston said. 
“But once you start actually wres¬ 
tling, you just forget about every¬ 
one else.” 

195: Stuttgart’s William Green 
has seen Kaiserslautern rival 
Hunter Wiles a few times over the 
course of the season. In Green’s 
mind, their rivalry has been far 
more extensive. 

“He was the one opponent that, 
every single match, I would visu¬ 
alize it was him because I knew 
he was my greatest opponent,” 
Green said. 

Green made that vision a reality 
Saturday, pinning Wiles in 5:18. 

The Panthers senior credited 
Stuttgart’s rigorous conditioning 
and strength program for the win. 

“When it got down to the wire, 

Scoreboard 


I just had a little bit more in me,” 
Green said. 

220: The epic struggle be¬ 
tween stalwart seniors Royce 
Staley of Kaiserslautern and Juan 
Oestreich of Vilseck met a fitting 
end Saturday. 

Staley again took a narrow win, 
a 4-1 decision that, for a while, was 
stylistically similar to his 2-1 win 
in last year’s 220-pound semifinal 
and his 3-2 decision in Saturday 
morning’s preliminary bout. 

But Staley said that “something 
clicked” in this final matchup. 
After Staley edged ahead, an Oes¬ 
treich shot allowed Staley to close 
out the match “playing to my ad¬ 
vantage with my defense.” 

“I’ve been looking forward to 
this for the last four years,” Staley 
said. “I’m glad I finally got it.” 

285: The slate of 14 title match¬ 
es ended with a victory lap of sorts 
for the Panthers. 

Stuttgart’s John Carroll edged 
teammate Christopher Frye 4-2 
to take the season’s final champi¬ 
onship and confirm the Panthers’ 
continued Division I dominance. 


Vicenza’s Ethan Johnston, right, tries to flip around Aviano’s Ayden 
Capps. Johnston pinned Capps to win the 182-pound weight class. 


Saturday at Wiesbaden, Germany 
Division I 

Stuttgart Gold 301.5, Ramstein Blue 
267, Ramstein Red 130, Vilseck 117.5, Wi¬ 
esbaden 105.5, Kaiserslautern 104.5, Lak- 
enheath 79.5, Stuttgart Black 79, Naples 
67.5, Vicenza 57.5, SHAPE 19.5 
Division II 

Aviano 164.5, Rota 25.5, Spangdahlem 
11, AFNORTH 5 

Division III 

Munich 71, Sigonella 50, Alconbury 14.5, 
Hohenfels 4, Brussels 3.5 

Championship 

106 — Andres Hart (Ramstein blue) pin 
McKinley Fielding (Stuttgart gold) 1:09 
113 — Atreyu Allen (Wiesbaden) maj. 
dec. Munro Manning (Sigonella) 11-3 
120 — Conner Mackie (Kaiserslautern) 
def Phillip Rivera (Rota) 3-1 

126 - Sean Smith (Stuttgart gold) pin 
Christian Griffin (Ramstein red) 2:54 
132 — Benjamin Fielding (Stuttgart gold) 
def Dante Lapitan (Ramstein blue) 6-2 
138 — Russell Bodily (Ramstein blue) 
def Jacob Gamboa (Aviano) 10-4 

145 - Abraham Engelke (Stuttgart gold) 
def Joseph Medina (Ramstein blue) 7-6 
152 — Joshua Theodore (Wiesbaden) 
def Patrick Odom (Ramstein blue) 7-6 
160 — Blaise Ronnau (Munich) def Mat¬ 
thew Johnston (Vilseck) 8-7 

170 — Drake Ronnau (Munich) def 
Mitchel Schaul (Aviano) 7-3 

182 — Ehtan Johnston (Vicenza) pin 
Ayden Capps (Aviano) 5:09 

195 - William Green (Stuttgart gold) 
pin Hunter Wiles (Kaiserslautern) 5:18 
220 — Royce Staley (Kaiserslautern) def 
Juan Oestreich (Vilseck) 4-1 

285 - John Carroll (Stuttgart gold) def 
Christopher Frye (Stuttgart black) 4-2 
Third place 

106 — Matthew Oreskovich (Ramstein 
red) pin Ethan Herrara (Aviano) 2:22. 

113 — Johnathan Alvarado (Vilseck) 
maj. dec. Spencer Bullen (Ramstein red) 
15-7. 

120 — Carter Hanes (Stuttgart gold) pin 
Kyle Boren (Lakenheath) 5:29. 

126 — Xavier Woodard (Ramstein blue) 


pin Brandon Wells (Wiesbaden) 2:39. 

132 — Liam Knowles (Aviano) def Ryan 
Morrow (Stuttgart black) 12-8. 

138 — Alexander Sprague (Stuttgart 
gold) pin Michael Hauser (Aviano) 3:53. 

145 — Anthony Cervantes (Aviano) pin 
Marcus Bradley (Ramstein red) 1:33. 

152 - Jackson Blivin (Naples) tech fall 
Ethan Laws (Aviano) 20-4. 

160 — Jose Hernandez (Stuttgart black) 
pin Dylan Burns (Vilseck) 2:04. 

170 — Robert Baumback (Stuttgart 
gold) pin Owen Peterson (Ramstein blue) 
1:52. 

182 — Ayden Kemp (Ramstein blue) def 
Alex Chang (Wiesbaden) 3-0. 

195 — Augustas de Sousa Matos (Na¬ 
ples) pin Nick Clarida (Naples) 5:59. 

220 — Milo Clark (Ramstein blue) pin 
Kyle Burleson (Naples) 1:05. 

285 — Caleb Love (Ramstein red) pin CJ 
Jackson (Ramstein blue) 3:44. 

Fifth place 

106 — Jason Quinones (Kaiserslautern) 
pin William Paulk (Vicenza) 2:41. 

113 — Nicolas Verduga (Vicenza) pin 
Jack Engelke (Stuttgart gold) 3:01. 

120 — Adrian Cruz (Vflseck) def Gabriel 
Suttle (Aviano) 4-2. 

126 — Jacob Brown (Lakenheath) maj. 
dec. Ben Latimer (Sigonella) 26-13. 

132 — Ethan Boren (Lakenheath) pin 
Sergio Silva (Vilseck) 3:46. 

138 — Bailey Kling (Wiesbaden) def 
Brian Haney (Spangdanlem) 13-6. 

145 — Brenden Yates (Lakenheath) pin 
Christian Brashears (Vilseck) 3:57. 

152 - Wesley Coglianese (Stuttgart 
black) pin Phoenix Blumenshine (Vilseck) 
3:50. 

160 — Gregory Sanchez (Stuttgart gold) 
pin Aaron Valentine (Ramstein blue) 2:30. 

170 — Daniel Holland (Lakenheath) maj. 
dec. Gabriel Davis (Ramstein red) 16-3. 

182 — Conner Boyer (Stuttgart gold) 
pin Dee Wilson (Alconbury) 4:43. 

195 — Sean Elliott (Ramstein blue) pin 
Teddy Ward (Ramstein red) 1:11. 

220 — Chris Davidson (SHAPE) pin Bren¬ 
den Schulte (Naples) 3:03. 

285 — Joe Peronni (Sigonella) pin Domi¬ 
nic Dellarosa (Naples) 1:18. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL ROUNDUP _ 

No. 2 Spartans rally from 27-point deficit 



Nam Y. Huh/AP 


Michigan State guard Cassius Winston reacts after making a three-point basket against 
Northwestern during the second half on Saturday. 


Associated Press 

ROSEMONT, Ill. — Cassius Winston 
scored 17 points, and No. 2 Michigan State 
erased a 27-point deficit on Saturday to 
beat Northwestern 65-60 and extend its 
winning streak to 10 games. 

Nick Ward added 15 points and 10 re¬ 
bounds. Miles Bridges hit four free throws 
in the final minute, and the Spartans (26-3, 
14-2 Big Ten) used a huge second half to 
pull out the win when they looked like they 
were headed to a stunning blowout loss. 

Vic Law cooled off after a blistering start 
to finish with 21 points, and Northwestern 
(15-13, 6-9) made just 3 of 26 field goals in 
the second half. 

The Wildcats gave themselves a great 
chance at their first win over a Top 5 team 
since 1979 even though star guard Bryant 
McIntosh sat out with a shoulder injury. 

They led by as much as 27 and were up 
49-27 after a stunning first half that had 
fans chanting “Overrated!” But the Spar¬ 
tans — tied for the Big Ten lead coming 
into the game — sure did turn it around 
after halftime. 

They outscored Northwestern 29-4 over 
the first 14 Vi minutes, tying it on Nick 
Ward’s tip-in and taking their first lead 
of the game at 56-53 on Jaren Jackson’s 
three-point play with 5:26 remaining. 

The Wildcats went more than 11 minutes 
without scoring before Dererk Pardon hit 
two free throws with just over five minutes 
left. 

With the Spartans clinging to a two- 
point lead in the final minute, Bridges hit 
two free throws and Winston added two 
more to make it 63-57. Law nailed a three 
for Northwestern to make it a three-point 
game with 11.4 seconds remaining, but 
Bridges hit two more foul shots. 

No. 3 Villanova 95, No. 4 Xavier 79: 
Mikal Bridges led an early three-point 
shooting spurt that put visiting Villanova 
in control, and the Wildcats showed they’re 
not ready to relinquish their reign in the 
Big East, beating Xavier in a showdown for 
the league lead. 

The Wildcats (24-3, 11-3) have won all 
four regular-season titles since the league 
was reconfigured. Xavier (24-4,12-3) had a 
chance to take control of the race, but sim¬ 
ply wasn’t up to the Wildcats’ level in the 
biggest game of the season. Now, Xavier’s 
lead is down to a half game and Villanova 
has swept the season series. 

Bridges scored 25 points in a balanced 
attack that got the best of a matchup be¬ 
tween the league’s top offenses. Trevon 
Bluiett had 26 points for Xavier, which had 
its nine-game winning streak snapped. 

The Wildcats ended their three-game 
shooting slump by making 11 three-point¬ 
ers in the first half when they pulled out 


to a 19-point lead and silenced a raucous 
crowd at the Cintas Center, where Xavier 
was undefeated this season. 

Baylor 59, No. 7 Texas Tech 57: Terry 
Maston scored 24 points, and host Baylor 
ended the Red Raiders’ seven-game win¬ 
ning streak after the Big 12 leaders lost top 
scorer Keenan Evans to a foot injury in the 
first half. 

Maston, who finished two points shy of 
his career high set in the previous game 
against Texas, hit the go-ahead shot with 
1:26 remaining as the Bears (17-10, 7- 
7 Big 12) continued their push for the 
NCAA Tournament with a fifth straight 
win following a 2-7 start in the rugged 
conference. 

No. 9 Gonzaga 81, Pepperdine 67: 

Johnathan Williams had 18 points and 12 
rebounds and host Gonzaga held off last- 
place Pepperdine to remain in first place 
in the West Coast Conference. 

Killian Tillie and Josh Perkins each 
scored 15 points for Gonzaga (25-4, 15-1 
WCC), which has won nine consecutive 
games since suffering its only league loss 
to No. 15 Saint Mary’s. 

South Carolina 84, No. 10 Auburn 75: 


Frank Booker scored 19 points, and host 
South Carolina built a 26-point lead before 
holding on to defeat Auburn, ending the 
Gamecocks’ six-game losing streak. 

The Tigers (23-4,11-3 Southeastern Con¬ 
ference) had won seven of their past eight 
and were heavy favorites to keep that going 
at South Carolina (14-13, 5-9). Instead, the 
Gamecocks used a 21-1 run in the first half 
on the way to a 37-11 lead. 

Auburn played most of the game with¬ 
out starting forward Anfernee McLemore, 
who dislocated his left ankle in a grue¬ 
some-looking injury at the end of the first 
half. 

No. 13 Kansas 77, No. 20 West Vir¬ 
ginia 69: Udoka Azubuike scored 21 points 
and Devonte’ Graham added 15 to help host 
Kansas get past West Virginia. 

Both teams struggled to create much 
separation in the first half, neither estab¬ 
lishing more than a six-point lead. After 
being tied at halftime, the Mountaineers 
(19-8, 8-6 Big 12) took the lead with 17:22 
left and held it until the game was tied again 
at 66 with about two minutes remaining. 
The Jayhawks (20-7,10-4 Big 12) wouldn’t 
reclaim the lead until Svi Mykhailiuk hit a 


pair of free throws 30 seconds later. 

Daxter Miles Jr. led West Virginia with 
22 points and hit six of nine shots from be¬ 
hind the arc. 

No. 14 North Carolina 93, Louisville 

76: Joel Berry scored 23 points, Luke 
Maye had 13 rebounds and visiting North 
Carolina dominated the boards and sec¬ 
ond-chance points against Louisville for 
its fifth consecutive victory. 

The Tar Heels (21-7,10-5 Atlantic Coast 
Conference) scored 10 straight points for 
a 12-3 lead before warming up from long 
range to eventually build a 19-point cush¬ 
ion before withstanding several Louisville 
(18-9,8-6) rallies. 

No. 15 Saint Mary’s 73, Portland 61: 

Jock Landale had 23 points and 10 rebounds 
and visiting Saint Mary’s rebounded from 
a pair of losses to beat Portland. 

Tanner Krebs added 16 points for the 
Gaels (25-4,14-2 West Coast Conference), 
who have won seven straight against 
the Pilots (10-19, 4-12). With the victory, 
Saint Mary’s has its third straight 25-win 
season. 

Georgia 73, No. 18 Tennessee 62: 

Yante Maten scored 19 points, and host 
Georgia denied the Volunteers an opportu¬ 
nity to pull within a game of the SEC lead. 

Derek Ogbeide had 16 points and 11 re¬ 
bounds and Georgia (15-11, 6-8 Southeast¬ 
ern Conference) won its second straight in 
a late attempt to return to NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment consideration. 

Tennessee (19-7, 9-5) remained two 
games behind No. 10 Auburn, the SEC 
leader, which lost to South Carolina 84-75. 
The Vols have lost two of their last three. 

Lamonte Turner led Tennessee with 14 
points. Jordan Bowden had 13, and Admi¬ 
ral Schofield scored 11. 

Arkansas 94, No. 21 Texas A&M 75: 
Jaylen Barford scored 14 of his 21 points in 
the second half to lead host Arkansas to its 
fourth straight win. 

The triumph was the 10th straight over 
the Aggies in Fayetteville for the Razor- 
backs (19-8,8-6 Southeastern Conference), 
who lost 80-66 in College Station on Jan. 
30. It was also Arkansas’ third home win 
over a ranked opponent this season, joining 
victories over Minnesota and Tennessee. 

Texas 77, No. 23 Oklahoma 66: Dylan 
Osetkowski scored 21 points, Texas slowed 
national scoring leader Trae Young, and 
the visiting Longhorns extended the Soon- 
ers’ losing streak to five games. 

Young, a freshman point guard, scored 
26 points on 7-for-21 shooting. 

No. 24 Nevada 93, Utah State 87: 
Cody Martin scored 30 points on 13-for-18 
shooting and twin brother Caleb Martin 
added 23 points to lead visiting Nevada 
past Utah State. 
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David Becker/AP 


Golden Knights defenseman Luca Sbisa, left, and defenseman Colin 
Miller celebrate defeating the Canadiens on Saturday in Las Vegas. 


Roundup 

Knights match 
home win record 


Associated. Press 

LAS VEGAS — It was a great 
time for Vegas Golden Knights 
owner Bill Foley to visit the locker 
room after their latest win. 

The Golden Knights had just 
beaten one of the NHL’s Original 
Six teams, set another record for 
an expansion team in its inaugu¬ 
ral season, and they also leap¬ 
frogged the Tampa Bay Lightning 
for the top spot in the NHL stand¬ 
ings with 82 points. 

Reilly Smith had two goals and 
an assist to lead Vegas to a 6-3 win 
over the struggling Montreal Ca¬ 
nadiens on Saturday night. 

“It’s fantastic for us, it’s fantas¬ 
tic for the team, it’s fantastic for 
the fans — I love it,” Foley said. 
“It’s really unbelievable and I 
wish Reilly would have gotten 
that last goal for a hat trick, be¬ 
cause he deserves it.” 

Foley admitted when the sea¬ 
son started he didn’t think he’d be 
doing interviews this late in the 
season, but with his team clearly 
headed to the playoffs, he didn’t 
mind fielding questions. 

“I knew we had a good team,” 
Foley said. “When we did the ex¬ 
pansion draft, it was a lot of hard 
work, and we put a lot of planning 
into it. We had five mock draft 
sessions in the expansion draft. 
We knew what we were getting. 
The result is what we have.” 

What Vegas has, is a team that 
improved to 22-4-2 at T-Mobile 
Arena, matching the 1979-80 
Hartford Whalers (22-12-6) for 
the most home wins by a team in 
its first season. 

Since their 3-2 loss in Montreal 
on Nov. 7, the Golden Knights are 
30-10-3 while the Canadiens are 
15-21-6. 

Blackhawks 7, Capitals 1: 

Jonathan Toews had a goal and 
two assists and the Chicago Black- 
hawks ripped host Washington to 
end an eight-game losing streak. 

Patrick Kane, Brandon Saad 


and Ryan Hartman each added a 
goal and an assist in a 44-shot at¬ 
tack that took advantage of Wash¬ 
ington breakdowns. 

Ducks 3, Wild 2 (SO): Nick 
Ritchie scored in the 11th round 
of a shootout and John Gibson 
stopped the final seven shooters 
in visiting Anaheim’s victory. 

Penguins 5, Maple Leafs 3: 
Olli Maatta scored the tiebreak¬ 
ing goal in the third period to lift 
host Pittsburgh past Toronto. 

Evgeni Malkin had a goal and 
two assists to top 900 points for 
his career, becoming the sixth 
Russian-born and the fourth play¬ 
er in team history to reach the 
milestone. 

Coyotes 1, Oilers O: Antti 
Raanta made 39 saves for his first 
shutout of the season and host 
Arizona won its fourth straight, 
scoring on its first shot in a vic¬ 
tory over Edmonton. 

Devils 4, Lightning 3: Eddie 
Lack made 48 saves and New Jer¬ 
sey beat host Tampa Bay. 

Senators 6, Rangers 3: Der¬ 
ick Brassard had a goal and two 
assists to help host Ottawa beat 
New York. 

Red Wings 3, Predators 1: 

Petr Mrazek stopped 30 shots to 
remain unbeaten against host 
Nashville, and Detroit defense- 
man Luke Witkowski scored his 
first NHL goal. 

Kings 4, Sabres 2: Anze Ko- 
pitar and rookie Michael Amadio 
each scored twice and Los An¬ 
geles beat host Buffalo to snap a 
three-game skid. 

Canucks 6, Bruins 1: Loui Er¬ 
iksson scored his second goal of 
the night late in the third period 
and Anders Nilsson stopped 44 
shots to lead host Vancouver to just 
its second win in eight games. 

Panthers 6, Flames 3: Mike 
Matheson scored twice, Alek- 
sander Barkov had a goal and two 
assists, and visiting Florida won 
in goalie Roberto Luongo’s return 
after 2Vi months. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Tampa Bay 59 39 17 3 81 211 159 

Boston 56 35 13 8 78 186 139 

Toronto 60 35 20 5 75 201 170 

Florida 55 26 23 6 58 164 178 

Detroit 57 24 24 9 57 153 171 

Ottawa 57 21 27 9 51 156 199 

Montreal 58 22 29 7 51 149 185 

Buffalo 59 17 31 11 45 141 195 

Metropolitan Division 
Washington 58 33 18 7 73 182 174 

Pittsburgh 60 34 22 4 72 190 178 

New Jersey 58 30 20 8 68 177 179 

Philadelphia 58 29 19 10 68 171 168 

N.Y. Islanders 60 29 25 6 64 200 214 

Columbus 58 29 24 5 63 155 164 

Carolina 59 27 23 9 63 160 177 

N.Y. Rangers 59 27 27 5 59 169 184 

Western Conference 

Central Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Nashville 57 34 14 9 77 177 150 

Winnipeg 58 34 15 9 77 189 155 

Dallas 58 34 20 4 72 177 152 

St. Louis 60 34 22 4 72 171 153 

Minnesota 58 31 20 7 69 172 166 

Colorado 57 31 22 4 66 177 169 

Chicago 59 25 26 8 58 169 170 

Pacific Division 

Vegas 58 39 15 4 82 202 158 

San Jose 58 31 19 8 70 170 159 

Anaheim 60 29 20 11 69 167 170 

Calgary 59 30 21 8 68 168 173 

LOS Angeles 58 31 22 5 67 167 145 

Vancouver 59 23 30 6 52 157 189 

Edmonton 57 23 30 4 50 158 189 

Arizona 59 17 32 10 44 143 197 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Friday’s games 

Philadelphia 2, Columbus 1, OT 
N.Y. Islanders 3, Carolina 0 
Winnipeg 6, Colorado 1 
Dallas 2, St. Louis 1 

Saturday’s games 
Los Angeles 4, Buffalo 2 
Anaheim 3, Minnesota 2, SO 
Ottawa 6, N.Y. Rangers 3 
Arizona 1, Edmonton 0 
New Jersey 4, Tampa Bay 3 
Vegas 6, Montreal 3 
Pittsburgh 5, Toronto 3 
Detroit 3, Nashville 1 
Chicago 7, Washington 1 
Vancouver 6, Boston 1 
Florida 6, Calgary 3 

Sunday's games 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Rangers 
Edmonton at Colorado 
New Jersey at Carolina 
Pittsburgh at Columbus 
Toronto at Detroit 
Florida at Winnipeg 
Dallas at San Jose 

Monday's games 
Minnesota at N.Y. Islanders 
Washington at Buffalo 
Boston at Calgary 
Ottawa at Nashville 
Los Angeles at Chicago 
Anaheim at Vegas 

Tuesday’s games 
Montreal at Philadelphia 
Tampa Bay at Washington 
Columbus at New Jersey 
Florida at Toronto 
Nashville at Detroit 
San Jose at St. Louis 
Los Angeles at Winnipeg 
Boston at Edmonton 
Colorado at Vancouver 

Sunday 

Panthers 6, Flames 3 

Florida 1 3 2-6 

Calgary 1 1 1-3 

First Period— 1, Florida, Matheson 7, 
1:09. 2, Calgary, Hamilton 11 (Giordano, 
Monahan), 14:10 (pp). 

Second Period— 3, Florida, Trocheck 22 
(Barkov), 0:58 (pp). 4, Florida, Dadonov 15 
(Yandle, Trocheck), 3:09 (pp). 5, Florida, 
Barkov 19 (Ekblad, Dadonov), 6:03. 6, Cal¬ 
gary, Hamilton 12 (Monahan, Tkachuk), 
12:15 (pp). 

Third Period— 7, Florida, Matheson 8 
(Pysyk, Barkov), 3:41. 8, Florida, McCann 
6 (Weegar, Petrovic), 5:42. 9, Calgary, 
Hamilton 13,11:55. 

Shots on Goal— Florida 9-11-10-30. 
Calgary 11-11-11-33. 

Power-play opportunities— Florida 2 
of 4; Calgary 2 of 7. 

Goalies— Florida, Luongo 7-6-1 (33 
shots-30 saves). Calgary, Gillies 0-0-0 
(15-13), Rittich 6-3-2 (15-11). 

A-19,289 (19,289). T-2:42. 

Canucks 6, Bruins 1 

Boston 0 0 1-1 

Vancouver 4 1 1-6 

First Period— 1, Vancouver, Eriksson 
9 (Edler, D.Sedin), 2:00. 2, Vancouver, 
D.Sedin 15 (H.Sedin, Vanek), 10:54. 3, 
Vancouver, Horvat 15 (Stecher, Nilsson), 
11:50. 4, Vancouver, Baertschi 13, 18:39. 

Second Period— 5, Vancouver, Dowd 2 
(Pouliot, Virtanen), 2:44. 

Third Period— 6 , Boston, Schaller 10 
(Krug), 2:57. 7, Vancouver, Eriksson 10 
(Pouliot), 11:53 (sh). 

Shots on Goal-Boston 18-8-19-45. 
Vancouver 9-10-5—24. 

Power-play opportunities— Boston 0 
of 5; Vancouver 0 of 0. 

Goalies— Boston, Rask 23-10-4 (8 

shots-4 saves), Khudobin 12-3-4 (15-13). 
Vancouver, Nilsson 7-10-1 (45-44). 

A—18,865 (18,910). T-2:27. 


Blackhawks 7 , Capitals 1 

Washington 1 0 0-1 

Chicago 3 3 1-7 

First Period— 1, Chicago, Toews 16 
(Saad), 6:19. 2, Washington, Wilson 10 
(Niskanen), 10:03. 3, Chicago, Saad 15 
(Toews, Hinostroza), 12:47. 4, Chicago, 
Schmaltz 16 (Seabrook, Dahlstrom), 
19:58. 

Second Period— 5, Chicago, Kane 22 
(Toews), 16:22. 6, Chicago, Hartman 8 
(Kempny), 17:32. 7, Chicago, Anisimov 15 
(Kane, Hinostroza), 18:29 (pp). 

Third Period— 8 , Chicago, DeBrincat22 
(Hartman, Sharp), 8:22. 

Shots on Goal— Washington 6-6-8—20. 
Chicago 21-12-11—44. 

Power-play opportunities— Washing¬ 
ton 0 of 2; Chicago 1 of 4. 

Goalies— Washington, Holtby 28-11-4 
(33 shots-27 saves), Grubauer 5-7-3 (11- 
10). Chicago, Forsberg 6-11-3 (20-19). 

A— 22,066 (19,717). T-2:25. 

Red Wings 3, Predators 1 

Detroit 2 0 1-3 

Nashville 0 0 1-1 

First Period— 1, Detroit, Witkowski 1 
(Abdelkader, Mantha), 4:12. 2, Detroit, 
Nyquist 16 (DeKeyser, Jensen), 10:54. 

Second Period— None. 

Third Period-3, Nashville, Smith 17 
(Saros, Subban), 14:35 (pp). 4, Detroit, 
Helm 7 (Nielsen), 18:41. 

Shots on Goal— Detroit 7-13-14—34. 
Nashville 7-14-11-32. 

Power-play opportunities— Detroit 0 
of 2; Nashville 1 of 5. 

Goalies— Detroit, Mrazek 8-6-3 (32 
shots-31 saves). Nashville, Saros 5-5-5 
(33-31). 

A- 17,561 (17,113). T— 2:34. 

Penguins 5, Maple Leafs 3 

Toronto 2 1 0-3 

Pittsburgh 2 1 2-5 

First Period —1, Pittsburgh, Hagelin 7 
(Malkin, Rust), 3:23. 2, Toronto, Brown 13 
(Bozak, van Riemsdyk), 6:41. 3, Toronto, 
Bozak 9 (Polak, Dermott), 10:40. 4, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Malkin 33 (Hagelin, Rust), 11:51. 

Second Period— 5, Pittsburgh, Aston- 
Reese 3 (Cole, Letang), 5:21. 6, Toronto, 
Marleau 20 (Matthews, Brown), 15:46 
(pp). 

Third Period— 7, Pittsburgh, Maatta 
4 (Hunwick, Reaves), 7:56. 8, Pittsburgh, 
Rust 9 (Malkin, Letang), 16:36. 

Shots on Goal— Toronto 13-11-8—32. 
Pittsburgh 12-16-11-39. 

Power-play opportunities— Toronto 1 
of 2; Pittsburgh 0 of 1. 

Goalies—Toronto, Andersen 29-16-4 
(39 shots-34 saves). Pittsburgh, Murray 
22-12-2 (32-29). 

A- 18,647 (18,387). T-2:37. 

Devils 4, Lightning 3 

New Jersey 1 2 1-4 

Tampa Bay 1 1 1-3 

First Period —1, New Jersey, Lovejoy 2, 
2:59. 2, Tampa Bay, Kunitz 9 (Callahan), 
12:41. 

Second Period— 3, Tampa Bay, Point 
21 (Sergachev, Gourde), 2:47 (pp). 4, New 
Jersey, Hischier 12 (Vatanen, Hall), 3:13. 
5, New Jersey, Zacha 5 (Vatanen, Love- 
joy), 6:27 (sh). 

Third Period— 6 , New Jersey, Wood 16 
(Noesen), 1:24. 7, Tampa Bay, Stamkos 24 
(Hedman, Kucherov), 5:15 (pp). 

Shots on Goal— New Jersey 9-12-7—28. 
Tampa Bay 16-17-18—51. 

Power-play opportunities— New Jer¬ 
sey 0 of 3; Tampa Bay 2 of 6. 

Goalies— New Jersey, Lack 2-3-0 (51 
shots-48 saves). Tampa Bay, Vasilevskiy 
34-12-2 (28-24). 

A— 19,092 (19,092). T-2:32. 

Coyotes 1, Oilers 0 

Edmonton 0 0 0-0 

Arizona 1 0 0-1 

First Period —1, Arizona, Dvorak 10 
(Fischer, Ekman-Larsson), 3:26. 

Shots on Goal— Edmonton 8-18-14—40. 
Arizona 7-12-13-32. 

Power-play opportunities— Edmonton 
0 of 2; Arizona 0 of 4. 

Goalies-Edmonton, Talbot 19-22-2 (32 
shots-31 saves). Arizona, Raanta 12-14-6 
(40-40). 

A— 16,304 (17,125). T-2:27. 

Ducks 3, Wild 2 

Anaheim 10 1 0-3 

Minnesota 110 0-2 

Anaheim won shootout 3-2 

First Period— 1, Anaheim, Perry 12 
(Lindholm, Henrique), 0:50 (pp). 2, Min¬ 
nesota, Koivu 9, 15:36. 

Second Period— 3, Minnesota, Zucker 
23 (Prosser), 7:56. 

Third Period— 4, Anaheim, Kase 17 
(Lindholm, Ritchie), 6:12. 

Shootout— Anaheim 3 (Getzlaf G, 
Rakell NG, Perry NG, Kase G, Henrique 
NG, Fowler NG, Silfverberg NG, Montour 
NG, Grant NG, Vermette NG, Ritchie G), 
Minnesota 2 (Koivu NG, Stewart NG, 
Parise G, Niederreiter G, Zucker NG, Staal 
NG, Granlund NG, Coyle NG, Cullen NG, 
Spurgeon NG, Dumba NG). 

Shots on Goal— Anaheim 9-7-14-1—31. 
Minnesota 10-14-11-3-38. 

Power-play opportunities— Anaheim 1 
of 3; Minnesota Oof 3. 

Goalies— Anaheim, Gibson 21-15-6 (38 
shots-36 saves). Minnesota, Dubnyk 23- 
11-5 (31-29). 

A— 19,192 (18,064). T-2:49. 


Senators 6, Rangers 3 

N.Y. Rangers 1 1 1-3 

Ottawa 2 2 2-6 

First Period— 1, Ottawa, Stone 19 
(Brassard, Smith), 1:03. 2, Ottawa, Oduya 

4 (Karlsson, Duchene), 12:07.3, N.Y. Rang¬ 
ers, Grabner 24 (Buchnevich, Sproul), 
16:01. 

Second Period— 4, Ottawa, Duchene 
15 (Ceci, Chabot), 11:59. 5, N.Y. Rangers, 
Zibanejad 17 (Zuccarello, Miller), 14:31 
(pp). 6, Ottawa, Brassard 17 (Smith, 
Borowiecki), 18:53. 

Third Period— 7, Ottawa, Chabot 5 
(Brassard, Stone), 7:27. 8, N.Y. Rangers, 
Grabner 25 (Hayes), 15:11. 9, Ottawa, 
Paajarvi 4 (Ceci, Pageau), 17:15. 

Shots on Goal— N.Y. Rangers 11-13- 
14-38. Ottawa 12-8-13-33. 

Power-play opportunities— N.Y. Rang¬ 
ers 1 of 2; Ottawa 0 of 2. 

Goalies— N.Y. Rangers, Lundqvist 23- 
20-4 (27 shots-22 saves), Halverson 0-0-0 
(6-5). Ottawa, Anderson 17-17-5 (38-35). 
A- 17,259 (18,572). T-2:32. 

Golden Knights 6, 
Canadiens 3 

Montreal 2 0 1-3 

Vegas 3 2 1-6 

First Period— 1, Vegas, Smith 18 
(Schmidt, Marchessault), 2:16 (pp). 2, 
Montreal, Hudon 8 (Morrow, Pacioretty), 
4:32. 3, Vegas, Hunt 3 (Sbisa), 6:50. 4, Ve¬ 
gas, Nosek 5 (Haula, Carpenter), 9:51. 5, 
Montreal, Scherbak 1 (Galchenyuk, Al- 
zner), 11:47. 

Second Period— 6, Vegas, Carpenter 

5 (Miller, Marchessault), 3:07. 7, Vegas, 
Smith 19 (Engelland, Marchessault), 
3:46. 

Third Period— 8 , Vegas, Schmidt 5 
(Smith, Karlsson), 4:02. 9, Montreal, Dr- 
ouin 9 (Gallagher, Petry), 8:44 (pp). 

Shots on Goal— Montreal 11-10-12—33. 
Vegas 11-16-7-34. 

Power-play opportunities— Montreal 
1 of 2; Vegas 1 of 2. 

Goalies-Montreal, Price 15-22-5 (28 
shots-25 saves), Niemi 2-6-1 (6-3). Vegas, 
Fleury 19-6-2 (33-30). 

A—18,122 (17,367). T-2:25. 

Kings 4, Sabres 2 

Los Angeles 1 3 0-4 

Buffalo 0 0 2-2 

First Period— 1, Los Angeles, Amadio 3 
(Andreoff), 11:26. 

Second Period— 2, Los Angeles, Ko- 
pitar 24 (Brown), 12:02. 3, Los Angeles, 
Kopitar 25 (Brown, lafallo), 16:06. 4, Los 
Angeles, Amadio 4 (Brodzinski, Dough¬ 
ty), 17:35. 

Third Period-5, Buffalo, Scandella 2, 
0:30. 6, Buffalo, Ristolainen 5, 16:42. 

Shots on Goal— Los Angeles 19-11-6— 
36. Buffalo 8-9-18-35. 

Power-play opportunities— Los Ange¬ 
les Oof 2; Buffalo Oof 2. 

Goalies— Los Angeles, Quick 22-21-2 
(35 shots-33 saves). Buffalo, Johnson 4- 
9-3 (6-6), Lehner 12-22-8 (30-26). 

A— 18,632 (19,070). T-2:21. 


Nikita Kucherov, TB 
Evgeni Malkin, PIT 
Steven Stamkos, TB 
Johnny Gaudreau, CGY 
Phil Kessel, PIT 
Connor McDavid, EDM 
Sidney Crosby, PIT 
Claude Giroux, PHI 
Alex Ovechkin, WAS 
Jakub Voracek, PHI 
John Tavares, NYI 
Blake Wheeler, WPG 
Anze Kopitar, LA 
Mathew Barzal, NYI 
Josh Bailey, NYI 
2 tied with 61 pts 


G A PTS 

31 46 77 

33 36 69 

24 44 68 


24 42 66 

23 43 66 

19 47 66 

19 47 66 

34 31 65 

; 11 54 65 

30 34 64 

; 16 48 64 

25 38 63 

16 46 62 

15 47 62 



Jeffrey T. Barnes/AP 


Kings defenseman Drew 
Doughty reaches for the puck 
after being tripped during the 
second period Saturday against 
the Sabres in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SPORTS BRIEFS/WINTER OLYMPICS 



John Raoux/AP 


Tyler Reddick, top, crosses the finish line ahead of Elliott Sadler 
to win the NASCAR Xfinity Series race at Daytona International 
Speedway on Saturday. 


Briefly 


Reddick needs 5 
OTs to win Xfinity 


Associated Press 

DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. — 
Tyler Reddick needed five over¬ 
times, a brief red flag and the 
closest finish in NASCAR history 
to take Dale Earnhardt Jr. to vic¬ 
tory lane. 

Reddick won the Xfinity Series’ 
season-opening race by beating 
JR Motorsports teammate Elliott 
Sadler in a photo finish. The mar¬ 
gin of victory was 0.000 seconds, 
breaking the mark set by Butch 
Miller when he beat Mike Skin¬ 
ner by 0.001 seconds to win the 
Truck Series race July 15,1995 at 
Colorado National Speedway. 

“How do I protest that? It’s a tie, 
and it should go to the elder,” joked 
veteran Sadler of the win that 
went to the 22-year-old Reddick. 

Reddick later joked a protest 
was still a winning proposition 
for the organization. 

“Either way, JR Motorsports 
wins, right?” Reddick said. “That 
was insane. I saw a picture of it 
10 minutes ago and it was just 
enough.” 

It was a nail-biting and tense 
opener at Daytona International 
Speedway for NASCAR’s second- 
tier series. 

The victory came in Reddick’s 
debut race for JR Motorsports, 
the team in part owned by Earn¬ 
hardt Jr. 

“Either way, fine with me,” 
Earnhardt said of the finish. “I 
watched the whole thing, it was 
incredible. I was surprised by the 
amount of overtimes. Fans want 
to see a green-flag finish and 
NASCAR tries everything it can 
to give them that opportunity.” 

Ryan Reed was third, and Kaz 
Grala fourth, in Fords. Garrett 
Smithley was a career-best fifth 
and Daniel Suarez was the high¬ 
est finishing Toyota driver in 
eighth. 

“Was it only five overtimes? It 
felt like a dozen,” Grala said. 

The five overtimes — and a red 
flag of five minutes, 27 seconds — 
pushed the race 23 laps past the 
scheduled distance and forced 


teams to desperately conserve 
fuel after each caution. 

Watson takes Riviera lead 

LOS ANGELES — Back to his 
day job, Bubba Watson started 
with a tap-in eagle and finished 
with a 6-under 65 to build a one- 
shot lead in the Genesis Open. 

Watson is a two-time winner 
at Riviera who hasn’t won in two 
years. 

But he loves L.A., and not just 
the golf course. Taking in the full 
entertainment aspect of the city, 
Watson was eager to play in the 
celebrity game Friday night dur¬ 
ing the NBA All-Star weekend. 
Along with an air ball, he was re¬ 
jected by Tracy McGrady. 

He was much better with a 
club in his hand. Watson was at 
10-under 203, one shot ahead of 
UCLA alum Patrick Cantlay, who 
holed a 55-foot birdie putt on his 
last hole for a 69. 

Rays acquire IB Cron; 
trade RHP Odorizzi 

PORT CHARLOTTE, Fla. 
— The Tampa Bay Rays have ac¬ 
quired first baseman C.J. Cron 
from the Los Angeles Angels and 
designated outfielder Corey Dick¬ 
erson for assignment to make 
room on the 40-man roster. 

The Rays also traded right- 
handed pitcher Jake Odorizzi to 
Minnesota for minor league in¬ 
fielder Jermaine Palacios. 

The 28-year-old Cron appeared 
in 100 games with 92 starts last 
season, hitting .248 with 16 hom¬ 
ers and 56 RBIs. 

In other MLB news: 

■ Free-agent first baseman 
Eric Hosmer has agreed to an 
eight-year, $144 million deal with 
the San Diego Padres, according 
to published reports. 

The 28-year-old, two-time Gold 
Glove winner hit a career-high 
.318 and matched his best from 
the previous season with 25 hom¬ 
ers for the Royals last season. 
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Nation 

Norway 
Germany 
Canada 
Netherlands 
OA Russia 
United States 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
South Korea 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

China 

Britain 

Slovakia 

Australia 

Finland 

Belarus 

Poland 

Ukraine 

Slovenia 

Kazakhstan 

Liechtenstein 


Sunday’s medalists 

ALPINE SKIING 
Men’s Giant Slalom 
GOLD—Marcel Hirscher, Austria 
SILVER—Henrik Kristoffersen, Norway 
BRONZE—Alexis Pinturault, France 
BIATHLON 

Men’s 15km Mass Start 
GOLD—Martin Fourcade, France 
SILVER—Simon Schempp, Germany 
BRONZE-Emil Hegle Svendsen, Nor¬ 
way 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING 
Men’s 4x10km Relay 
GOLD—Norway (Martin Johnsrud Sun- 
dby, Didrik Toenseth, Simen Hegstad 
Krueger, Johannes Hoesflot Klaebo) 
SILVER-OA Russia (Andrey Larkov, 
Alexey Chervotkin, Alexander Bolshunov, 
Denis Spitsov) 

BRONZE—France (Jean Marc Gaillard, 
Maurice Manificat, Adrien Backscheider, 
Clement Parisse) 

FREESTYLE SKIING 
Men’s Aerials 

GOLD—Oleksandr Abramenko, 

Ukraine 

SILVER—Jia Zongyang, China 
BRONZE—Ilia Burov, OA Russia 
Men’s Slopestyle 
GOLD—Oystein Braten, Norway 
SILVER-Nick Goepper, United States 
BRONZE—Alex Beaulieu-Marchand, 

Canada 

SPEEDSKATING 
Women’s 500 

GOLD—Nao Kodaira, Japan 
SILVER—Lee Sang-Hwa, South Korea 
BRONZE—Karolina Erbanova, Czech 
Republic 


Sunday’s results 

ALPINE SKIING 
Men’s Giant Slalom 
Final Ranking 

(Run 1; Run 2 in parentheses) 

1. Marcel Hirscher, Austria, (1,1:08.27; 
2, 1:09.77) 2:18.04. 

2. Henrik Kristoffersen, Norway, (10, 
1:09.58; 1,1:09.73) 2:19.31. 

3. Alexis Pinturault, France, (2,1:08.90; 
12, 1:10.45) 2:19.35. 

4. Zan Kranjec, Slovenia, (9, 1:09.52; 8, 
1:10.25) 2:19.77. 

5. Thomas Fanara, France, (6, 1:09.22; 
.6, 1:10.61) 2:19.83. 

6. Victor Muffat Jeandet, France, (8, 
1:09.44; 10,1:10.41) 2:19.85. 

7. Mathieu Faivre, France, (5, 1:09.06; 
20, 1:10.93) 2:19.99. 

8. Leif Kristian Haugen, Norway, (3, 
1:08.93; 25,1:11.30) 2:20.23. 

U.S. Finishers 

LI. Ryan Cochran-Siegle, United 
States, (21, 1:10.75; 3, 1:09.99) 2:20.74. 

15. Ted Ligety, United States, (20, 
1:10.71; 14,1:10.54) 2:21.25. 

20. Tommy Ford, United States, (28, 
1:11.43; 6,1:10.20) 2:21.63. 

NR. Tim Jitloff, United States, DNF first 

BIATHLON 

Men’s 15km Mass Start 

1. Martin Fourcade, France, 35:47.3 (2). 

2. Simon Schempp, Germany, 35:47.3 
( 1 ). 

3. Emil Hegle Svendsen, Norway, 
35:58.5 (2). 

4. Erik Lesser, Germany, 35:58.9 (2). 

5. Benedikt Doll, Germany, 36:06.1 (1). 

6. Julian Eberhard, Austria, 36:18.0 (3). 

BOBSLED 
Men’s Two-Man 
After Two Runs 

1. Germany 3 (Walther Nico, Christian 
Poser), 1:38.390. 

2. Canada 1 (Justin Kripps, Alexander 
Kopacz), 1:38.490. 

3. Germany 1 (Johannes Lochner, 
Christopher Weber), 1:38.580. 

4. Latvia 2 (Oskars Melbardis, Janis 
Strenga), 1:38.620. 

5. Germany 2 (Francesco Friedrich, 
Thorsten Margis), 1:38.680. 

6. Latvia 1 (Oskars Kibermanis, Matiss 
Miknis), 1:38.780. 

7. Britain 1 (Bradley Hall, Joel Fearon), 
1:38.870. 

8. Austria 2 (Benjamin Maier, Markus 
Sammer), 1:38.880. 

9. South Korea 1 (Won Yunjong, Seo 
Youngwoo), 1:38.890. 

10. Canada 3 (Nick Poloniato, Jesse 
Lumsden), 1:38.960. 

11. Canada 2 (Christopher Spring, Las- 


celles Brown), 1:38.960. 

12. United States 3 (Justin Olsen, Evan 
Weinstock), 1:39.210. 

Other U.S. competitors 

24. United States 2 (Nick Cunningham, 
Hakeem Abdul-Saboor), 1:40.70. 

25. United States 1 (Codie Bascue, 
Samuel Me Guffie), 1:40.190. 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING 
Men’s 4X10km Relay 

1. Norway (Martin Johnsrud Sundby, 
Didrik Toenseth, Simen Hegstad Krueger, 
Johannes Hoesflot Klaebo), 1:33:04.9. 

2. OA Russia (Andrey Larkov, Alexey 
Chervotkin, Alexander Bolshunov, Denis 
Spitsov), 1:33:14.3. 

3. France (Jean Marc Gaillard, Maurice 
Manificat, Adrien Backscheider, Clement 
Parisse), 1:33:41.8. 

4. Finland (Matti Heikkinen, Lari 
Lehtonen, Perttu Hyvarinen, livo Nis- 
kanen), 1:34:45.4. 

5. Sweden (Daniel Rickardsson, Mar¬ 
cus Hellner, Calle Halfvarsson, Jens Bur- 
man), 1:35:10.5. 

6. Germany (Andreas Katz, Lucas 
Boegl, Thomas Bing, Jonas Dobler), 
1:35:13.1. 

U.S. Finish 

14. United States (Andrew Newell, 
Noah Hoffman, Reese Hanneman, Scott 
Patterson), 1:42:29.1. 

CURLING 


japan o, uiineu siaLe^ z 

Switzerland 8, Canada 6 
Sweden 11, Japan 4 
Denmark 9, South Korea 8 
Britain 7, Italy 6 
Norway 8, United States 5 

Sweden 8, Britain 6 
Canada 10, Switzerland 8 
South Korea 12, China 5 

FREESTYLE SKIING 
Men's Aerials 
Medal Jump 

1. Oleksandr Abramenko, Ukraine, 
128.51. 

2. Jia Zongyang, China, 128.05. 

3. Ilia Burov, OA Russia, 122.17. 

4. Pavel Krotov, OA Russia, 103.17. 

5. Olivier Rochon, Canada, 98.11. 

6. Stanislau Hladchenko, Belarus, 
92.61. 

Men’s Slopestyle 
Final Ranking 

1. Oystein Braten, Norway (95.00; 
46.40; 24.00), 95.00. 

2. Nick Goepper, United States (59.00; 
69.00; 93.60), 93.60. 

3. Alex Beaulieu-Marchand, Canada 
(81.60; 92.40; 82.40), 92.40. 

4. James Woods, Britain (29.20; 91.00; 
90.00), 91.00. 

5. Teal Harle, Canada (22.80; 25.60; 
90.00), 90.00. 

6. Evan McEachran, Canada (89.40; 
4.40; 32.60), 89.40. 

7. Andri Ragettli, Switzerland (85.80; 
73.20; 65.40), 85.80. 

8. Ferdinand Dahl, Norway (42.20; 
76.40; 41.80), 76.40. 

9. Elias Ambuehl, Switzerland (18.80; 
71.60; 73.20), 73.20. 

10. Jonas Hunziker, Switzerland (5.20; 
66.20; 46.40), 66.20. 

11. Oscar Wester, Sweden (7.60; 62.00; 
12.60), 62.00. 

12. Gus Kenworthy, United States 
(35.00; 20.00; 32.00), 35.00. 

SPEEDSKATING 
Women’s 500 

1. Nao Kodaira, Japan, 36.94. 

2. Lee Sang-Hwa, South Korea, 37.33. 

3. Karolina Erbanova, Czech Republic, 
37.34. 

4. Vanessa Herzog, Austria, 37.51. 

5. Brittany Bowe, United States, 
37.530. 

6. Jorien Ter Mors, Netherlands, 
37.539. 

7. Angelina Golikova, OA Russia, 37.62. 

8. Arisa Go, Japan, 37.67. 

Other U.S. Finishers 
11. Heather Bergsma, United States, 
38.13. 

24. Erin Jackson, United States, 39.20. 

Men’s hockey 


Czech Republic 
Canada 
Switzerland 
South Korea 

OA Russia 
Slovenia 
United States 
Slovakia 

Sweden 
Finland 
Germany 
Norway 


Preliminary Round 
Group A 

W L OTW OTL PtS C 


0 2 


Saturday, Feb. 17 

Slovenia 3, Slovakia 2, SO 
Czech Republic 3, Canada 2, SO 
Switzerland 8, South Korea 0 
Russia 4, United States 0 

Sunday, Feb. 18 
Sweden 3, Finland 1 
Germany 2, Norway 1, SO 
Czech Republic 4, Switzerland 1 
Canada 4, South Korea 0 

Tuesday, Feb. 20 
Qualification playoffs 
United States vs. Slovakia 
Slovenia vs. Norway 
Switzerland vs. Germany 
Finland vs. South Korea 

Wednesday, Feb. 21 
Quarterfinals 

TBD 


Japan’s 
Kodaira 
edges Lee 

Associated Press 

GANGNEUNG, South Korea 
— Nao Kodaira burst off the line, 
furiously pumping her arms and 
legs to build up speed. She shot 
around the oval in a blur and 
crossed the finish line, the 500- 
meter Olympic speedskating gold 
medal easily in hand. 

With two pairs to go, Kodaira 
could watch knowing that two- 
time defending champion Lee 
Sang-hwa was unlikely to catch 
her despite being propelled by 
the loud cheers of flag-waving 
Korean fans on Sunday night. 

“I was under big pressure, but I 
fought through it,” Kodaira said. 
“I was the captain of the whole 
delegation of Japan. I know a lot 
of attention was on me.” 

She didn’t flinch. 

Kodaira was timed in 36.94 sec¬ 
onds, becoming the first woman to 
race under 37 seconds at sea level. 
She high-fived her coach after the 
last skater crossed the line and 
shook her fists in triumph. 

The Americans came up empty 
again. 

Brittany Bowe finished fifth in 
37.530, and teammate Heather 
Bergsma was 11th in 38.13. 

Erin Jackson, the first black 
woman to make a U.S. Olympic 
long-track team, was 24th of 31 
skaters in 39.20 after switching 
from inline skating to ice five 
months ago. 

Aerials: Oleksandr Abramenko 
gave Ukraine its third-ever gold 
medal at the Winter Olympics, 
edging China’s Jia Zongyang. 

The 29-year-old Abramenko 
posted a score of 128.51 in his last 
jump to give his country its first 
medal in Pyeongchang. 

Abramenko and Jia both at¬ 
tempted the same jump in the 
finals, a back full, double full. 
Abramenko, jumping third in the 
six-man final, drilled his and cel¬ 
ebrated when his score flashed 
by running around and using the 
Ukrainian flag as a cape. 

Biathlon: France’s Martin 

Fourcade slammed his ski pole 
into the snow in disgust after slid¬ 
ing through the finish line, think¬ 
ing he’d just lost another Olympic 
gold medal to a photo finish. 

But upon further review, re¬ 
plays showed Fourcade’s left boot 
crossed the line a few centime¬ 
ters ahead of Germany’s Simon 
Schempp, giving him a dramatic 
victory in the 15-kilometer mass 
start and his second gold medal of 
the Pyeongchang Games. 

Cross-country skiing: Jo¬ 
hannes Hoesflot Klaebo grabbed 
the Norwegian flag as he headed 
for the finish line and gave it a big 
wave, knowing his country’s 16- 
year gold medal drought in the 
men’s 4xl0-kilometer relay was 
coming to an end. 

Norway has taken home five of 
eight possible gold medals award¬ 
ed in cross-country, and 11 med¬ 
als overall in the sport. 
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WINTER OLYMPICS _ 

US struggles in two-man 

Top Americans in 12th after two runs; Germans lead despite crash 



Michael Probst/AP 


Russia’s Pavel Trikhichev lies in the snow after crashing during the 
downhill portion of the men’s combined on Tuesday in Jeongseon, 
South Korea. 

Head: Independent doctors 
not mandated by FIS or IOC 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated. Press 

PYEONGCHANG,SouthKorea 

— Christian Poser is the husband 
of an American bobsled star. Jus¬ 
tin Kripps was born in Hawaii. 
And the way things are looking, 
they both could win Olympic two- 
man medals on Monday night. 

Thing is, Poser races for Germa¬ 
ny and Kripps drives for Canada. 

And the sliders racing for the 
U.S. didn’t exactly have the same 
level of success on the opening 
night of bobsledding at the Py- 
eongchang Olympics. 

The German sled driven by 
Nico Walther and pushed by 
Poser — whose wife is U.S. wom¬ 
en’s driver Jamie Greubel Poser 

— holds the lead after the first 
two runs of the two-man event, 
despite crashing across the fin¬ 
ish line in their second run after 
posting a combined time of 1 min¬ 
ute, 38.39 seconds. 

“It’s a little surprising when you 
crash and they tell you that you’re 
still in the lead,” Walther said. 

Kripps and Alexander Kopacz 
are in second for Canada, one- 
tenth of a second back. Ger¬ 
many’s Johannes Lochner and 
Christopher Weber are third, 0.19 
seconds off the lead going into the 
final two heats. 

“I think we have a great shot,” 
said Kripps, who was born in 
Hawaii, has lived in about a half- 
dozen countries, identifies as 
Canadian and also holds an Aus¬ 
tralian passport. 

Walther and Poser went off 
the ideal line around the final 
curve, and gave onlookers a scare 



Andy Wong/AP 


U.S.driver Justin Olsen and Evan 
Weinstock start their first run 
during the two-man bobsled 
competition on Sunday. 

with the crash. Both bounced up 
quickly after the sled came to a 
stop, giving waves and smiles. 

They had much to celebrate. 

That wasn’t the case for the 
Americans. The late Steven Hol¬ 
comb —whose death in May is still 
something the U.S. team is grap¬ 
pling with — won bronze in two- 
man at the Sochi Games four years 
ago for the first American medal 
in this event in 62 years, but it’ll be 
a challenge just to get one sled into 
the top 10 in Pyeongchang. 

Sgt. Justin Olsen — still recov¬ 
ering from his emergency appen¬ 
dectomy just four days before the 
opening ceremony — and Olym¬ 
pic rookie Evan Weinstock were 
the top U.S. sled, sitting in 12th 


It’s a little surpris¬ 
ing when you crash 
and they tell you 
that you’re still in 
the lead, f 

Said by 

affiliation 


place and more than a half-sec¬ 
ond out of a medal spot. 

Weinstock said he didn’t feel 
any pressure on his first Olympic 
stage, and wasn’t surprised that 
Olsen was fine so quickly after 
surgery. 

“It seems like this whole season 
we’ve had a lot of setbacks,” Wein¬ 
stock said. “I just know his men¬ 
tality and I know how tough he 
is and I knew he wouldn’t let this 
be a setback for both of us. I was 
confident in his ability to get back 
as close as he could to 100 percent 
and I think he’s right there.” 

Sgt. Nick Cunningham and Ha¬ 
keem Abdul-Saboor were 24th for 
the U.S., one spot ahead of fellow 
Americans Codie Bascue and 
Sam McGuffie. Both sleds will 
to need to rally on Monday just to 
get a fourth run; only the top 20 
after the third heat will advance. 

“We’re fighting. We’re giving it 
everything we have,” Olsen said. 
“I know it’s a longshot for med¬ 
als and stuff like that, but we’ve 
got two more runs to battle it out 
and see how many places we can 
move up.” 


FROM BACK PAGE 

That system has failed the play¬ 
ers time and again, yet for all its 
weaknesses, it appears a fuller 
and better-thought-out plan than 
what’s in place for the Interna¬ 
tional Ski Federation (FIS), which 
runs all the ski and snowboard 
events at the Olympics. 

FIS has a 12-page booklet with 
thorough instructions on how to 
diagnose concussions. But ulti¬ 
mately, team doctors are given 
authority to clear their athletes. A 
FIS spokeswoman said it wasn’t 
practical to have independent 
neurologists at the wide array of 
events it conducts each weekend 
during the winter. 

The IOC, which has ultimate 
authority over the Olympics, said 
its protocol is based on a 2016 
medical paper that was compiled 
by more than 20 experts and rep¬ 
resents best practices that are 
recommended to the individual 
sports federations. The paper 
notes the importance of neuro¬ 
logical evaluations but doesn’t 
recommend those evaluations be 
done by an independent doctor. 

“It can set it up for some awk¬ 
ward situations” in which team 
doctors who are close to the 
athletes have to make decisions 
about their availability, Weber 
said. “But it’s no different from 
the overwhelming majority of 
sports, where it’s the team physi¬ 
cians who are the ones evaluating 
for concussions.” 

This is hardly a new topic 
for world-class skiing and 
snowboarding. 

A FIS study of all its disciplines 
— Alpine, freestyle, snowboard¬ 
ing, ski jumping and cross-coun¬ 
try — found that about 10 percent 
of the 3009 injuries charted from 
2006-16 involved concussions or 
neurological damage. 

"It’s definitely prevalent,” 
American Alpine skier Ted 
Ligety said. “Guys are taking 


The athlete has 
to, at all times, 
hold some of the 
responsibility, f 

Jonathn Lillis 

US men’s aerials skiier 


high-speed falls. It’s something 
we’re all aware of.” 

Some of the biggest stars in 
snow sports have had some of the 
worst injuries. The story under¬ 
lying Shaun White’s gold medal 
last week was his comeback from 
a massive crash during train¬ 
ing in October that split his lip 
open and required 62 stitches to 
repair. Iouri Podladtchikov, the 
2014 Olympic halfpipe champion, 
missed the Pyeongchang Games 
because of a scary fall he took in a 
competition a few weeks earlier. 

The death of halfpipe skier 
Sarah Burke and the brain injury 
suffered by snowboarder Kevin 
Pearce stand as the seminal 
warnings about the dangers of 
these sports. 

While it’s hard to predict where 
most of the injuries might come 
in most of their runs, the point of 
impact is the same on an aerials 
course, where there is a single 
landing hill that is stacked with 
loads of cushy snow to try to 
dampen the impact. 

Lillis, the aerialist, said team 
doctors are an athlete’s best line 
of defense, and “you depend on 
the medical staff to not put you in 
jeopardy.” 

But the doctor isn’t their only 
line of defense. 

“If you hit your head, you have 
to be honest,” he said. “Ultimate¬ 
ly, if you’re not, that’s on you. The 
athlete has to, at all times, hold 
some of the responsibility.” 


US women take aim at Finns 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

GANGNEUNG, South Korea—Shooting the puck 
is not an issue for the Americans. Finding the back 
of the net is, especially considering how many shots 
they are taking at the Olympics. 

The United States has outshot each opponent in 
each of their first three games with a combined 
margin of 137-60. Yet they have just nine goals to 
show for all that work. Their offense withered in a 
opening 3-1 win over Finland. It’s not for lack of try¬ 
ing: forward Hilary Knight tied for the team-high 
with six shots in a win over the Russians and had 
four in the loss to Canada. 

“Any good shooter knows that you’ve just got to 
take shots and some are going to go in, some aren’t 
going to go in,” Knight said. “So hopefully the pucks 
start bouncing in the direction we want them to 
go.” 

Jocelyne Lamoureux-Davidson leads the Ameri¬ 
cans with three points after setting an Olympic re¬ 
cord for the fastest back-to-back goals by a man or 
woman by scoring in 6 seconds in a 5-0 win over the 
Russians. 

Stauber reunited Lamoureux-Davidson on the 
same line with her sister, Monique Lamoureux-Mo- 
rando, just before these Olympics, and the twins 
have combined for five points in three games on a 
line with Kelly Pannek. Lamoureux-Davidson said 
they simply need to bury their chances. 

“We had a lot of shots on net and a lot of opportu¬ 
nities, some loose pucks on the net in scrums, a few 


inches off in a lot of them, so we’ve just got to find a 
way to get those goals,” she said. 

With the United States winning the last four 
world championships and seven of the last eight, the 
easy and usual assumption is the Americans would 
square off against Canada for the gold medal the 
Canadians have won each of the past four Olympics. 
But the United States lost to Sweden in 2006 and 
took home bronze from Turin. 

The Americans are 7-0 against Finland in the 
Olympics and have won 22 games in international 
competition with one overtime loss and one tie. But 
Finland beat Canada in pool play at the world cham¬ 
pionships last spring and has worked to take advan¬ 
tage of this opportunity. 

“It’s sort of a one-game tournament now,” Knight 
said. “We’ve got to win to advance to where we want 
to be. Can’t take Finland lightly. Every game is 50/50 
going in, so just trying to sway the odds in our favor 
during the time of play.” 

Stauber said he has tinkered less with the game 
plan based on their familiarity with the Finns, the 
world’s third-ranked team last year. Combined with 
how they’ve been shooting the puck, that’s why the 
Americans are focused on converting within 15 feet 
of the net. 

Easier said than done with opponents working to 
clog up the middle to keep the United States from 
doing just that. 

“Now we’ve got to execute and get the puck across 
the goal line,” Stauber said. 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 


Giant slalom 

Hirscher captures 2nd gold medal 



Austria’s Marcel Hirscher skis to the gold medal in the second run of the men’s giant 
slalom in Pyeongchang, South Korea, on Sunday. 


28-year-old Austrian star 
never seriously challenged 

By Graham Dunbar 

Associated Press 

PYEONGCHANG, South Korea — Mar¬ 
cel Hirscher has turned his domination in 
the giant slalom into a second gold medal 
at the Pyeongchang Olympics. 

The 28-year-old Austrian star extended 
his first-run lead to win by a huge margin 
of 1.27 seconds over hard-charging Hen¬ 
rik Kristoffersen of Norway. Kristoffersen 
rose from lOth-fastest in the morning with 
the quickest time in the second run. 

Hirsher won his first Olympic gold medal 
in the Alpine combined last week, and that 
took a lot of pressure off him. 

Still, he was never seriously challenged 
Sunday as he continues to compile his his¬ 
torically great season. 

“I know, OK, if once it is not happening 
or not working out good, who cares?” he 
said. “I have [won] way more already than 
I was ever, ever expecting. That is giving 
you a lot of light shoulders.” 

Alexis Pinturault of France finished 
1.31 behind Hirscher’s two-run time of 2 
minutes, 18.04 seconds to get the bronze 
medal. 

Hirscher has a good chance at a third 
gold medal in his best event, the slalom, 
which is scheduled for Thursday. 

Denied a first career gold medal again 
when he finished second in the combined, 
Pinturault said it was his “great luck” to 
race in Hirscher’s era: “It’s something re¬ 
ally special. He is the greatest ever.” 

Hirscher raised his right index finger in 
the air on crossing the finish line, scream¬ 
ing “Yesss!” as he skied toward a television 
camera. 

An Olympic medal in giant slalom was 
one of the few honors Hirscher lacked 
after two near misses. He placed fourth in 
GS at both the 2010 Vancouver Games and 
2014 Sochi Games, when Pinturault also 
took bronze. 

Hirscher is also the world champion in 
giant slalom, taking gold last year at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. 

Ted Ligety, the 2014 Olympic champion 
and a three-time world champion before 
Hirscher, let his title slip without contend¬ 
ing for a medal. The 33-year-old American 


was 20th-fastest after a cautious first run 
in the morning, and finished more than 
three seconds back, outside the top 10. 

Ligety said Hirscher’s ability and men¬ 
tal toughness were “pretty phenomenal.” 

“He’s always able to bring out those 
amazing performances,” he said. “It’s 
amazing to be able to watch that.” 

Hirscher’s victory played out under blue 
skies on a clear, cold day at Yongpyong Al¬ 
pine Center. 

Despite the conditions, two top racers 
had crashing falls through the finish line 
in the first run. Both Luca de Aliprandini 
of Italy and Manuel Feller of Austria lost 
balance approaching the next-to-last gate 
and were disqualified. De Aliprandini had 


been running close to the lead. 

Kristoffersen acknowledged racing “a 
little angry” in the afternoon after his first 
run on a relatively fast and straight setting. 

With Hirscher so dominant, it seemed 
the others were racing for silver. 

“Marcel is at the moment unbeatable in 
GS. Today, I won the silver,” said the 23- 
year-old racer, who has been runner-up 
behind Hirscher three times in World Cup 
giant slalom this season. 

Hirscher is favored to win a record-ex¬ 
tending seventh straight overall World Cup 
title next month. 

First, he has another Olympic title to win 
in an expected duel with Kristoffersen in 
the slalom. 


Ligety finishes 15th in 
Olympic GS title defense 

PYEONGCHANG, South Korea — Ted 
Ligety knew he hadn't turned in the best 
opening run in defense of his Olympic giant 
slalom title. What he couldn’t tell as he was 
heading down the hill was just how poorly 
he’d done. 

“I was really surprised when I saw the 
time,” the 33-year-old American said Sun¬ 
day after the first of his two GS runs at the 
Pyongyang Alpine Center effectively ended 
any hopes of another medal in a race he 
won at the 2014 Sochi Games. 

“It didn't feel like I crushed it,” Ligety 
said, before add¬ 
ing with a chuckle: 

“But it didn’t feel 
2 V? seconds bad.” 

Well, it was. 

And then Ligety 
lost more ground 
to eventual gold 
medalist Marcel 
Hirscher in the 
second leg and 
ended up tied for 
15th place, a total 
of 3.21 seconds 
slower than the winning time of 2 minutes, 
18.04 seconds. 

"Today was just a really off day,” Ligety 
said. “A really bad day and time to not 
ski up to the level I wanted to. Nothing to 
blame but myself for that first run. 

"Second run, I tried to step it up a little 
bit more, but just didn’t have the speed and 
the legs today, I guess,” added Ligety, who 
placed fifth behind Hirscher in the Alpine 
combined on Tuesday. 

Ligety collected a surprising gold in the 
combined at the 2006 Turin Olympics. 

But the giant slalom has been Ligety’s 
forte for years. 

In addition to the triumph at Sochi, 
which made him the only U.S. male Alpine 
skier with two Olympic golds, he won GS 
world championships in 2011, 2013 and 
2015, along with a bronze in the event at 
the 2009 worlds. 

Because of his age in a sport where 
nobody older than 36 ever has won an 
Olympic medal, it was natural for others to 
wonder whether this might be it for Ligety 
on this stage. 

“I’ll be 37 years old then, and that’s not 
out of the realm of possibilities. We’ll see,” 
he said. “I hope to keep skiing at a high 
level and get back to where I feel like I can 
and should be. Who knows if that’s in four 
years still or a couple years less?” 

— Associated Press 



Slopestyle skiing 

Goepper’s journey back from depression comes full circle 

* I just love skiing and I love competing. I really 
want to get back to it as quick as I can. f 

Nick Goepper 

American silver medalist skiier 



Gregory Bull/AP 


Silver medalist Nick Goepper 
celebrates after the men’s 
slopestyle final in Pyeongchang, 
South Korea, on Sunday. 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PYEONGCHANG, South Korea 
—Nick Goepper wasn’t ready four 
years ago. He can admit that now. 

A bronze medal in Sochi when 
slopestyle skiing made its Olym¬ 
pic debut gave the 19-year-old a 
taste of fame he didn’t know how 
to deal with. He partied with his 
friends back in Indiana for weeks. 
He drank too much. The edge that 
he brought to competitions across 
the world dulled. His motivation 
waned. Depression set in. 

The journey back included a 
stint in rehab in the summer of 
2016, some serious self-examina¬ 
tion and more than a little grow¬ 


ing up. Unassuming by nature, 
Goepper decided to talk openly 
about his struggles not necessar¬ 
ily to become a role model for 
those dealing with mental health 
concerns but simply to help with 
his own healing process. 

Full circle arrived on Sunday, 
when he stood on a mountain in 
South Korea and once again de¬ 
livered under Olympic-sized pres¬ 
sure, drilling his third and final 


run down the demanding course 
at Phoenix Snow Park. His score 
of 93.60 earned him a silver go to 
with that bronze from Sochi, a mo¬ 
ment the now-23-year-old feels in¬ 
finitely more prepared to handle. 

“I just love skiing and I love 
competing,” Goepper said. “I re¬ 
ally want to get back to it as quick 
as I can.” 

The proof came during what 
Goepper and gold medalist Oys- 


tein Braaten of Norway described 
as the greatest slopestyle compe¬ 
tition ever. The top five all put up 
runs in the finals that scored 90 or 
better. That list didn’t include Go¬ 
epper until his final run. 

Emphatically. Goepper raised 
his arms after drilling his triple 
cork 1440, one that included both 
a mute grab and a Japan grab 
(basically three off-axis flips 
combined with four twists and a 
couple of stylish ski grabs mixed 
in). It was the same final jump he 
used in Sochi to assure the U.S. of 
a podium sweep, along with gold 
medalist Joss Christensen and sil¬ 
ver medalist Gus Kenworthy. 

Only this time, it propelled Go¬ 
epper into second. 
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Rookie dunk champ 

Jazz’s Mitchell wins; Booker sets 
three-point mark» nba, Page 25 
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D FIRST? 


Despite dangers, Games don’t have 
on concussion protocol 



iY Eddie Pells 

Associated. Press 

PYEONGCHANG, South Korea 
I' A t the bottom of the Olympic aeri- 
f\ als landing hill, where crashes are 
common and the term “slap back” 
A ^Lis part of the everyday lingo, skiers 
spend almost as much time figuring out how 
to protect their heads as they do working on 
all those flips and spins. 

“We learn how to fall,” U.S. jumper Jon 
Lillis said. 

-Elsewhere around the action-sports venue, 
that’s not so much the case. 

^HOoncussion dangers lurk everywhere 
' — from the iced-over deck of the halfpipe, to 
the steeply pitched landings on the slopestyle 
course, to the careening twists and turns 
of the snowboardcross track, to the aerials 
course, where “slap back” is the term for 
when a skier’s head slaps backward against 
the snow. But at the Olympics, there are no 
hard-and-fast rules regarding who diagnoses 
head injuries, and no hard-and-fast protocol 
that athletes must clear to be allowed back on 
the slopes after a concussion. 

“A bit concerning,” says neurologist Kevin 
Weber of the Ohio State Wexner Medical 
Center. “Because you worry that athletes in 
other sports that may not be as popular as 




football are getting, I wouldn’t say ignored, 
but the concussions they’re getting are 
under-scrutinized.” , V 

The most telling example of this came Sat¬ 
urday in the women’s ski slopestyle contest, 
where silver medalist Mathilde Gremaud of 
Switzerland described a training accident in 
which she hit her head, lost her memory and 
dealt with lingering headaches the next day. 
Her description was followed quickly by an 
explanation from the Swiss team doctor, who 
said Gremaud checked out free of concussion 
symptoms and was cleared to compete the 
day after the wreck. 

"The idea that she overcame what ap¬ 
peared to be a concussion and raced 36 hours 
later and won silver is not a feel-good story,” 
said Chris Nowinski, founder of the Concus¬ 
sion Legacy Foundation. “I think it’s a ‘Thank 
God She Survived’ story. It’s a shame she was 
out there.” 

The NFL has come under withering criti¬ 
cism for its handling of concussions over the 
decades. It has tried, not all that success¬ 
fully, to strengthen its protocol. Neurologists 
independent of the teams are required to be 
at every game, and players are supposed to 
go through a strict battery of tests before 
they’re allowed back on the field. 

SEE HEAD ON PAGE 30 



Monday's medals 

Bobsled: Men’s two-man 

Ski jumping: Men’s team 
Speedskating: Men’s 500 


to* 






China’s Xu Mengtao crashes during the 
women’s freestyle aerial final at Phoenix 
Snow Park on Friday. 

—^Gregory Bull/AP 


Austria’s Hirscher claims second gold with 

giant Slalom Victory » Olympics, Page 31 



High five: Stuttgart’s champs lift team 

to D-l title » DODEA Europe wrestling, Page 26 
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